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TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment tor easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade, 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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DRAWING 


YEAR ROUND LESSONS IN SCIENCE 


For Primary Grades 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation Schocl, Cleveland, Ohio 


Forty Lessons, printed in duplicating ink 
—Four for each month of the school year 


The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, Signs of the 
Month, Holidays, Reading Lessons, and ‘‘Something-to- 
Do”’ suggestions. Each is illustrated, and the text— 
printed in large type—is within the vocabulary of children 
of 1st to 4th Grades . . . This book provides just the type 
of Science Studies teachers require, and eliminates the 
task of hand copying, saving hours oftime. Size 8144x11. 


Price, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Eight books— 
Grades | to VIIl 
Simplified— 
Effective 
Art Teaching 
is presented in 
this New, 
Progressive 
Series of 


Art Books— 


CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, 
all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- 
scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, 
paints, and papers, common to every school. 


i wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
erade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils. 


In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 


Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade) 


50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher's Manual 
State Grade) $3.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


il Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step of the work 
for each problem. 
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Renew NOW—Save Money and Be Sure of 
Receiving Your September Issue Early — 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Only Magazine Published Exclusively for the 
Primary Teacher— 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will bring you the following attractive 
material: 

ART WORK—new and original designs and projects by 
Louise D. Tessin, Sara Rehtus and Agnes Choate Wonson 
and other contributors— 


SOUTH AMERICA PICTURE MAPS—A continuation of 
these educational picture maps of our ‘‘good neighbor’’ coun- 
tries by Louise D. Tessin— 


BLACKBOARD JOURNEYS to foreign lands will be pre- 


sented again by Flora C. Rue 


LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES by Alice Hanthorn 
four pages of valuable instruction, with Reading Lessons and 
Things to Do— 


ZETA I. BROWN will continue to lend her able assistance 


with Picture Study Plans and Elementary Science Lessons 


THE CLEARING GROUND conducted by Florence Piper 
Tuttle—where you may submit your problems and receive 
expert advice— 


As of May 10th when this 
magazine is mailed there 


are only 185 Days 


in which you may continue to obtain 


the inspiration and fine practical daily 


help AMERIcAN CHILDHOOD brings for 


only $2.50 a year of ten numbers be- 


cause 


On and after 
November 10th, 1942 
The Price will be $3.00 


—this increase is not voluntary 


it’s compulsory because of greatly in- 
creased production costs —if we are to 
STORIES—The Mrs. Goose Stories by Miriam Clark Potter 
will be continued; also stories by Blanche Carter Bowers and 
many other contributors— 


NATURE DEPARTMENT will continue to feature stories 
and projects by Allen Chaffee, Garald Lagard, Norman C. 
Schlichter and others— 


maintain—and wherever possible im- 


prove—the quality of AMERICAN 
But 


185 Days Gives 
You Plenty of Time 


to take advantage of the present rate 


(‘HILDHOOD. 


Other contributors who will continue to bring you valuable 
material monthly are: CAROLYN TOWLE, ETHEL R. 
TAYLOR, ALICE HAWTHORNE, MARGUERITE 
GODE, ETHEL M. DUNCAN— 


And there will be Music, Plays, Study Units, Miscellaneous 


$2.50 for > vear, $4.00 f 
of 32.90 for one year, $4.00 tor two and Seasonal Activities, Poetry, ete. 


years of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD—or 


to buy any of the following special 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


combinations at the present bargain 


prices. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
THE GRADE TEACHER 2.50 { $4.50 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD $2.50 | Both 
THE INSTRUCTOE 4.50 
ny wie Enter my subscription to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD for 1 year, 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD $2.50 | Both price, $2.50, [_] 2 years, $4.00, beginning with the........ issue. 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 3.00 | $5.25 
enclose $........ in payment. wall cemit $............ by 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD November 10th. 


Juntor Arts & AcTIviITIES 3.00 f $5.00 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD $2.50 | Both 
Lire 2.50 { $4.50 


Name 


Address. 
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Do You Obey Traffic Rules? 


Look and listen, and obey the rule, 
That's the way to be safe at school. 


9091—SAFETY POSTERS 


Lessons in safety brought to bear upon 
the receptive minds of children in a most 
impressive and way. 
But the 


common hazards of our modern day life, 


“‘easy-to-take”’ 
beautiful pictures portraying 
color 


When 


colored, they may be displayed about the 


attractively 
with 


presented, ready to 


crayon or water color. 
schoolroom where the children see them 
and friendly discussion periods may be 
devoted to the pictures and sentiments 
this the 
portray are instilled 


them. In 
lessons which they 


expressed by way 
in the young mind in a lasting and im- 
pressive manner. 


Twelve designs printed in black outline 
on good white Bristol board, size 11’ x 
14”. In portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.60 


Companion set to above 


HEALTH POSTERS 


These Health Posters present in pleas- 
ing detail some of the fundamental rules 
which should be observed by every 
growing child in order to encourage and 
enrich the health and vitality to which he 


is entitled. 


Twelve designs. 


Price, postpaid, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, 
Mass., under the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1897. 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return 
is desired. 
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REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


30c A COPY 
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$2.50 A YEAR 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


INDUSTRIOUS AMERICANS 
(Reading Lesson) 


Summer will soon be here. 
Vacation is a busy time. 
We all have many things to do. 

Mother is working for the Red Cross. 
We children must take care of the house. 
We can sweep and dust. 

We can wash the dishes. 

We can look after baby sister. 

We can set the table. 

Our flowers look pretty on the table. 


To the Teacher 


In this series of lessons certain adult expressions are used. Be sure that their meaning is 
understood. Children enjoy using the same expressions as their parents. These should be in- 
troduced as a group-——‘‘Industrious,”’ “‘Conserve and Conservation,’ ‘Taking Responsibility” 
and ‘“‘Keeping Fit.”’ 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Look through the newspapers and see how many times you can find the term ‘‘Conserva- 
tion.”’ Bring these to class. 
Guessing Game 

I am conserving something I write with. Whatisit? I am conserving something I write 
on. What is it? I am conserving my time. Tell three ways I can do it, etc. 
Making Activity Booklet 

Make large picture of some type of worthwhile work. Display these before class and let 


children name the activity represented. Bind together in simple way and send to some shut-in 
child or the children’s ward of the hospital. 


RIDDLES 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 

I pull weeds. I set the table. 

I water the flowers. I put fresh flowers on the table. 
I hoe the vegetables. I wash the vegetables. 

I cut the grass. I take care of baby. 


What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


TAKING RESPONSIBILITY 
(Reading Lesson) 


Our country is at war. 
That means there is danger. 
We boys and girls are brave. 
We can obey orders. 

We can look after ourselves. 
We know just what to do. 
And we will do it. 
Mother does not have to look after us. 
We will help little children, too. 
We can take responsibility. 


To the Teacher 


Since there is possibility of air raids every home should have a well defined program of 
safety. The school can help with this by having mothers’ meetings to discuss the problem and 
showing how to assign definite tasks to each child. Many parents will be away from home a 


part of every day. Children should know exactly what to do in times of emergency and also in 
the regular routine of living. 


Discussion Periods 


Many fine discussions should take place. Such topics as ‘‘My mother can trust me’’ should 
be assigned in advance. Pride and self-respect come from within. When a child has honestly 
mastered some selfish impulse and replaced it with an act of obedience, much has been accom- 
plished toward real citizenship. Constant care must be exercised to insure honest reports. 


Suggestions for Discussion 
“I PLAY IN SAFE PLACES” 
“SOLDIERS OBEY ORDERS” 
“WHAT TO DO IN AN AIR RAID” 
“HOW I HELP CARE FOR MY LITTLE SISTER” 


STORY HOUR 


In the early days of our country children had many things to do. 
worked very hard. They were always obedient. Sometimes punishments were cruel and 
unjust. Their lives were not very happy. Sometimes they had to face danger. The Indians 
might attack them. Wild animals might come. They had to learn how to be brave and care 
for themselves. Pioneer girls and boys had to depend on themselves, too. They learned to take 
responsibility. Boys and girls of today can learn to take responsibility. They are good Americans. 


Colonial koys and girls 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


CONSERVATION (Reading Lesson) 
Good Americans are conserving. 
They are conserving fruit. 
They are conserving vegetables. 
They are conserving electricity. 
They are conserving clothing. 
We boys and girls can help. 
We pick berries and cherries. 
We pick green beans and peas. 
We take care of our clothes. 
It is fun to go barefoot. 


We are proud to help our country. 


SUGGESTED PLAN OF SUMMER WORK 


Picking Fruit 

Many children have an opportunity to render real service to the household by picking fruit. 
Cherries, blackberries, raspberries, currents, gooseberries and strawberries usually ripen slowly 
enough to enable an ambitious, industrious child to pick many quarts before the season closes. 
The work is tedious and tiresome but so worth while that a child can overcome his desire to quit 
if the family shows generous appreciation of his efforts. A record of the number of quarts picked 
of each kind of fruit should be kept. 


Conserving Fruit 

Children will take interest and pride in reporting on the number of quarts of canned fruit 
and glasses of jelly and jam Mother has made. Discuss this in June and be ready for the report 
in September. 
Canning Vegetables 

In the same way, vegetables are conserved for winter use. Children can render real help in 
this work also. 
Conserving Clothing 

In olden times few children wore shoes and stockings inthe summer. The habit of changing 
one’s good clothes when coming from church and from making visits should be established. 
Keeping Up Morale 

The habit of cheerful obedience, arranging the table attractively, putting on fresh flowers 


each day, and keeping one’s appearance neat all helps the family morale. Children must do 
their part. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
KEEPING FIT (Reading Lesson) 


Everyone must get up early. 


It is fun to work in the garden when it 
is cool. 


It is fun to pick berries when it is cool. 
Then we must go to bed early. 

We must have ten hours of sleep. 

We are good Americans. 

We do not beg to play late. 

We go to bed at eight o’clock. 

This makes mother happy. 

And it helps us to keep fit. 


Language Exercises 


Study of poem, “Bed in Summer,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Discussion of advantages and disadvantages of United States War Time. Why did our 
President ask all the country to practice daylight saving? Tell some of the uses of electricity. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


1. Roger sold 3 quarts of berries at 10 cents a quart. How much money 
did he receive? 


2. Marilyn helped mother make 4 glasses of currant jelly and 5 glasses of 
blackberry jam. How many glasses of fruit did she and mother make? 


3. Baby went to bed at 6 o’clock. Jean went to bed at 8 o’clock. How many 
hours later than baby did Jean stay up? 
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»D 
PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Elephant 
ZETA I. BROWN 
Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island SP} 

The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, helping 
to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, and back- 
ground of the individuals in her class. 

GRADES I and II 
What is the name of this animal? 
What did you notice first of all about this elephant? 
Notice the two long white teeth. Do you know what they are called? 
Do you know what the tusks are made of? 
Why do you suppose the elephant has such large ears? 
What is the long nose of the elephant called? For what does he use his trunk? 
Which of the elephant’s legs are the longest and largest? 
Do you know how many toes the elephant has on each foot? 
Can you think of some words that describe the elephant’s skin? 
Where do you think the elephant’s mouth is? Point to it. 
Do you know what the elephant likes to eat? 
With such long tusks and such a long nose, how do you suppose the elephant gets food to his 
mouth? 
| The elephant has a queer way of drinking water. Do you know how he does it? 
The elephant has one part which he uses about as we use our hands. Do you know what it is? 
Do you know where wild elephants live? 
Do you think this is a wild elephant in the picture? What makes you think so? 
Where do you suppose this picture was taken? 
: Do you know for what purposes man uses the elephant? 
Have you ever seen a real elephant? Tell your classmates about the one which you saw. 
. Have you ever read or heard any stories about elephants? Tell your classmates about them. 


THINGS TO DO 


Make clay models of elephants. Be sure his trunk is larger and longer than his tail. 


Collect pictures of elephants for your bulletin board. 
Write short interesting stories about the elephant. 


Draw a picture of an elephant doing some kind of trick. Tell your classmates an interesting 
story about your picture. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
A GIANT OF THE JUNGLE 


The elephant is one animal which is very different from any other animal in the world. If you have seen a full 
grown elephant in a circus or a Zoo, you probably noticed first of all his huge size, and next his queer and interesting 
head. The long trunk of his nose looks heavy, awkward, and rubbery as he swings it about and curls it up. The 
tusks that grow out of his upper jaw are long, beautiful pieces of ivory. What tiny eyes for such a huge beast, and 
what enormous ears that he can flip-flap against his head to frighten the flies which pester him. His thick pudgy 
legs, with five toes on each foot, look like trunks of trees. He is not a beautiful animal but a most interesting one. 


His trunk is used for many purposes. You may have seen him pick up peanuts with the finger-like tip of his 
remarkable nose. He can do this in a surprisingly gentle manner. He also uses his trunk to reach out, break off 
branches, fruit, or whatever he wishes, and carries the food to his mouth. He sucks water up into his hose-like 
trunk, then sprays it into his throat when he is thirsty, or sprays it over his back when he wishes to take a shower 
bath. He can lift very heavy objects with his trunk, such as logs, rocks, or even baby elephants. The mother 
elephant uses her trunk for a switch when her baby misbehaves. After a few sharp spanks from mother’s trunk, 
baby elephant knows what he had better do. Of course the nose is used for scenting odors of food, other animals, 


and possible danger. When the elephant is running through the forest he carries his trunk high in the air to prevent 
it from being injured. 


The elephant could get along without his tusks but he finds them very handy for digging in the ground after roots 
which he likes for food. He also uses them for spears when fighting an enemy. Men hunt wild elephants in Africa 


for their tusks which are made of valuable ivory. An elephant’s tusks grow continually as long as he lives unless he 
breaks them off. In that case, no new ones grow. 


Nature is especially kind in providing the elephant with teeth. His first teeth are about two inches wide and 
from four to six inches long. These are really small in comparison to his next set. They wear down from the great 
amount of chewing the elephant has to do. As soon as one tooth wears out, a new one grows in its place. This 
process continues as long as the elephant lives which, in some cases, is as many as one hundred years. 


The average 
age of wild elephants is about eighty years. 


As a rule elephants travel in herds with one large bull elephant as a leader. The other thirty or forty elephants 
in the herd follow through the jungles behind their leader. The duties of the leader are big responsibilities. He 
must lead his herd where each elephant will get enough food to eatevery day. One adult elephant may eat as much as 


half a ton of food daily. He must lead them to fresh drinking water. The leader must prevent fights or quarrels 
among the herd. He must also lead them carefully to avoid danger. 


Does it not seem a shame to kill such wonderful animals just for their ivory tusks? A law has now been passed 
in India which allows no man to kill a wild elephant. Special hunters may catch them alive and train them for work 


but they must not kill them. In some parts of Africa so many elephants have been killed for their ivory tusks that 
this species is becoming extinct. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


Paste one of the small pictures of the elephant in your scrapbook. Write an interesting paragraph about the elephant 
under the picture. 


List the uses of elephants to man. 


Below is a list of questions which are not answered in this story about the elephant. Look in your library books for 
answers to these questions. Write as many of these answers in your scrapbook as you wish to keep. You 

may also like to list names and authors of interesting books which you locate. 

How are wild elephants captured alive? 

How large and how valuable are the tusks of elephants? 

For what are the tusks used? 

What is meant by an elephant stampede? 

How are elephants trained for work? 

How are they trained as entertainers? 

Who was the famous elephant called ‘““Jumbo’’? 

How does the elephant protect himself from danger? 

How much do elephants weight? 

How are elephants loaded on ships to be carried to other countries? 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 
All Living Things Need and Help Each Other 


Have you ever visited a large market and noticed the great varieties of fresh fruits and 
vegetables for sale? There are apples, oranges, grapes, lemons, peaches, grapefruit, strawberries, 
and many other kinds of fruits. There are potatoes, beets, onions, peas, squashes, carrots, lettuce 
and many other kinds of fresh vegetables. On the shelves in the market are dozens of kinds of 
canned fruits and vegetables and boxes of many different kinds of cereals. In one section of the 
room there is a glass case filled with different kinds of fresh meats and fish. In a big refrigerator 
there are butter, eggs, milk, cream, and cheese. All of these things are foods which we need to 
keep our bodies healthy. Where did they come from? 


Each of these things was once alive. The fruits were alive and growing on trees or vines. 
The vegetables were live growing plants once upon a time. The cereals came from different 
kinds of living plants, also. Of course, the meat and fish were once living animals, and if it were 
not for some of these living animals we could not have butter, eggs, milk, cream and cheese. 
Certainly people could not live if they did not have plants and animals to supply their food. 


In what other ways do animals help us? Horses, oxen, camels, and elephants help us to do 
heavy work. Some kinds of dogs are used to drag heavy loads across the snow. Dogs also serve 
as watch dogs and as hunters. Our leather comes from different kinds of animals. The beautiful 
furs which ladies wear in this country, and which most people wear in the polar regions, come from 
animals. 


Plants help us in many ways besides providing us with food. Think of the hundreds of 
things which are made of wood. Trees also give us shade during the hot weather. They provide 
homes for many birds and for some animals. They grow in thick forests or jungles and provide a 
place in which live animals may live with greater safety than in the open fields. They give us 
maple sugar, rubber, turpentine, nuts, and some kinds of medicines. 


Flowers make our homes, yards, and parks more beautiful. They help the plants to grow 
new ones like themselves. And some flowers are also used in making medicines. 


Grass makes our yards, fields, and parks more beautiful. It helps to keep the soil from 
washing away when it rains. It alsoserves for food for many animals. 


Certain animals eat only green plants for food. Such animals are called herbivorous animals. 
There are other animals that eat only meat. These are called carnivorous animals. Does man 
fit into one of these classes of animals? 


We have found how dependent people are upon plants and animals. Do we in turn do 
anything to help them? Our domestic animals depend upon us for providing them with food and 
shelter. We get their food and shelter from the plants. In order to be sure that our domestic 
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animals have enough food, man fertilizes the soil, plants seeds, kills weeds, and harvests hay and 
grain. Manalsoplants grass and trees to protect the soil from being washed away by heavy rains. 


There are certain things which man does to plants and animals that should be thought over 
quite carefully. Hunters have shot and killed wild animals for food and for sport until in some 
sections of the world these animals are nearly extinct. Man has cut down trees in many parts of 
the country without planting new ones to take their places. Wild flowers have been picked each 
year by so many people that the poor plants do not have enough flowers left to help make new 
plants the next year. What will happen after a time if people are not more thoughtful? 


The number of plants and animals in the world depends upon the number of friends and 
enemies of each kind of plant and animal. Mother Nature keeps quite an even balance if man 
does not become too careless. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Every living thing serves some purpose in this world. Can you think of ways in which the follow- 
ing things serve? 
bees insects clover earthworms squirrels 
oats birds sheep mice snakes 
Do you know of any animal which was at one time very plentiful in your part of the country and 
has now become extinct? 
Do you know of any wild plants which are protected by law in your part of the country? 
Name trees that grow in your locality and tell the uses of each kind. 


Look about your classroom. Name the plants and animals which have helped in supplying the 
things you see about you. 


Tell at least one thing that you can do to help plants and animals. 


THINGS TO DO 


Make a list of carnivorous animals. 


Make a list of herbivorous animals. 

Man is said to be an omnivorous animal. Find out what this means. 

Make a list of the plants which helped to supply you with the clothes you are wearing. 
Make a list of the animals which helped to supply you with the clothes you are wearing. 
Find out which wild animals are protected by law in your part of the country. 


Pictures: 


a. Children working in vegetable gardens. 
b. Feeding the birds. 
c. Planting a tree. 
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We Call on the Pygmies 


of South America 
A Blackboard Journey 


HUNTING 


4 


= sun was shining through 
the windows of the classroom and it 
was very warm as the children took 
their seats. 

Miss Allen shook the little silver 
bell and laughed as Mabel fanned 
herself with a tablet. ‘“‘We are 
going to a hotter place than this,”’ 
said Miss Allen. 


‘‘Where,’’ asked Ned. 
“To South Africa,’”’ said 
Allen. ‘“‘A long while ago we went 


to Africa but we could not stay long 
enough to have a visit with the 
Bushmen and Pygmies who live in 
the southern part. That is where 
we are going today. 

“Get out your geographies and 
turn to the map of South Africa. 
We will take a big ocean steamer 
and sail across the Atlantic Ocean 
to the West Coast of Africa, then 
down along the coast, crossing the 
Equator; finally we will reach Cape 
Town, which is at the southern 
point of Africa. Here we _ are. 
- We will not spend much time here 
as we want to go up into the forests 
and the deserts where the little 
people live. 

“There are several groups of 
travelers who are going up into the 
desert and here are guides ready to 
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go with us. We will stay close to 
them and listen to what they will 
tell us about the little people. 
Come, and we’ll all pile into these 
cars; they will not take us all the 
way as some of the ground is too 
rough for automobiles. Now our 
cars are stopping and some of the 
travelers are getting out to stretch 
and exercise after the long ride. 

“Look, Ned, look, Mabel, 
there among the trees. 
says it is a young giraffe. 
beautiful, covered with all those 
spots? He measures about eighteen 
feet from the tip of his ears to the 
ground. Watch him eat some of the 
foliage from the tops of the trees. 
There he goes on a gallop off into 
the forests; he is afraid of human 
beings. 

‘“‘Here are some large wagons 
pulled by bullocks. The guide is 
telling us to climb in and sit on the 
straw. We are to ride in these 
wagons through some of the Kaffir 
villages. There is a village now. 
How pretty the thatched roofed 
huts look in the sun. There is a 
Kaffir woman. The guide says she 
mixes red clay with her hair when 
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she arranges it. How would you 
like to fix your hair that way, 
Helen? 

‘“‘Now we must all get out and 
walk through the dense woods for 
several miles. The guides are telling 
us to be as quiet as we can as the 
little people are very shy and would 
run away if we frightened them. 

‘“‘Long ago white men tried to 
live in this desert which is called the 
Kalahari Desert but they did not 
know how to take care of them- 
selves; they died of hunger and 
thirst. The bushmen, as some of 
the little people are called, know 
how to find water holes and the 
guide tells us they fill the large shells 
of ostrich eggs with water and bury 
them. Later they dig them up and 
drink the water. 

‘Sometimes a tribe of Pygmies 
will meet and trade their food with 
another tribe. 

“The guide says a banana tribe 
of Pygmies often comes to trade 
with a meat tribe. Their trading 
is very funny. The banana Pyg- 
mies pile up their bananas, then run 
and hide in the bushes. A meat 
tribe comes and looks at the pile of 
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bananas, then they put their meat 
and fish beside it. They, too, run 
and hide. Soon the banana tribe 
comes tiptoeing back, and if they 
think there is enough meat to pay 
for their bananas they carry it away 
on their backs. Of course the meat 
ribe carry off the bananas., This 
is called silent trading for no one 
says a word. 

‘“‘The guide up ahead is holding his 
nose and also telling us to be quiet. 

“There is a black head peeping 
out of a hole in the ground; there 
is another among the bushes. That 
is the way they live. Some dig 
holes in the ground and others lie 
down and pile brush on top of them. 
There is a woman standing by a 
tree. She is a little over four feet 
tall; that is about as tall as Mabel, 
and the child beside her looks like a 
little black doll. 

“The guide tells us these little 
people never take a bath from the 
time they are born and they grease 
their bodies to keep the insects from 
bothering them. That is why it 
smells so very bad here. 

“Let us go nearer to the guide 
and listen to what he is telling 
about the little people. He has 
succeeded in coaxing a little man to 
come nearer. A lady in one of the 
groups has offered him her necklace 
of fancy ornaments and the little 
man is interested in it. See how he 
is dressed up. He is going into the 
forest to shoot a deer. He does not 
want the deer to see him, so he has 
tied! grass to his arms and legs and 
head and when he stands very still 
he looks like a bush or a stack of 
straw. He is carrying a_ strong 
bow and a handful of arrows. The 
guide says these arrows he has are 
poisoned. The little men take the 
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poison from a snake’s head or from 
black hairy caterpillars and boil 
them altogether. Sometimes they 
add some poisoned berries that 
grow in the desert. When the 
poison is thick enough they roll 
their arrow heads in it. 

‘““Now the little man is going off 
into the forest. He thinks he looks 
very fine with that necklace about 
his neck. Other little men are 
joining him. They are looking for 
the trail of a young deer. Their 
black eyes are sharp and they know 
the footprints of all the animals. 
Sometimes they follow a trail for 
fifteen or twenty miles before they 
catch up with the deer. 

‘‘While some of the men prepare 
the dinner the others run back to get 
the women and children. Then the 
feast begins. They eat and eat 


until everything is eaten up, then 
they sing and dance and have a gay 
party. When they are too tired to 
dance any more, they lie down and 
sleep. The guide says these little 
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people have enormous appetites. 
After eating all the meat they can 
hold they eat a couple of dozen 
bananas apiece for dessert. Can 
you eat a dozen bananas, Ned? 
Would you like to have lunch with 
them, Helen? 

‘*The Kalahari Desert where these 
little people live is different from 
other deserts. In some places they 
have white sand and in some parts 
the sand is red. You will find rocks 
and hills in some parts and some- 
times bushes. But these strange 
people who wear almost no clothes 
have learned to live in this great 
desert, and they seem to be happy 
and contented in their own way. 

“‘Now we are back in our class- 
room. Vacation time is here so we 
are going to make something you 
can play with, something that will 
make your eyes sharp and your 
aim sure. Yes, we are going to 
make a bow and arrow and a target. 
Perhaps we can learn to hit the 
target in the center.” 


Cut a willow twig and tie a strong 
string tightly across it, for the bow. 
Use box-elder twigs for the arrows. 
Peel off the bark and sharpen one 
end to a point. Paste a paper 
feather on the other end. 


Use heavy desk blotting paper for 
the target. If your arrow makes a 
dent in the outer ring, you score 1 
point. You score 2 points if it 
touches the face—3 points if it 
sticks in either eye—5 points if it 
touches the mouth, and 10 points 
if it sticks in the nose. 
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A Play for June 


Act I 
CHARACTERS: 
MARJORIE BERNARD FRANCES 
LARRY Doris HERBERT 


SceENE: At Marjorie’s house. 


(As the scene opens the children are all dis- 
cussing plans—two weeks before their summer 
vacation.) 


MARJORIE: 


Won’t it seem grand to have no school, 
And won’t it be fun with nary a rule! 


BERNARD: 


For once we can do just as we wish, 
Swim and hike, sail and fish. 


Doris: 


I guess you forget our country’s at war. 
Why! the other day in the paper, I saw 
Where children like us will have a real share 
In fine defense work, our land to prepare. 


LARRY: 
Ha! Ha! what good could we school kids do? 
They won’t give us a gun to shoot a few. 


I guess we’ll help if we keep out of the way, 
By playing and loafing all through the day. 


FRANCES: 


Doris is right-—there’s work for us; 
You'll soon find out, so better not fuss. 


HERBERT: 


She’s got something there, let’s look into this; 
There may be work for us all, we should not miss! 


Doris: 


I suggest we find what each one can do, 
Then we'll tell the others in a day or two. 


FRANCES: 


We're going to have a program toward the end of the 
year, 

’Tis then we could teach the rest that they have nothing 
to fear. 

As long as they’re willing to do their part, 

They’ll become soldiers truly at heart. 


BERNARD: 


If we each can think of something worth while, 
We'll start this work with a ready smile; 
Instead of wasting a whole vacation, 

We'll all be workers for our great nation! 


Doris: 


I’m going home now to think this out. 
Each one of us can be a scout, 

And lead the others on their way 

To win the war for the U.S. A. 


Larry (stands up and shouts): 


Give three cheers for the U. S. A. 
We'll win this war—we’ll start today! 


Children on Defense 
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CAROLYN TOWLE 


(All stand and, before they leave, sing an ap- 
propriate patriotic song, preferably one of the 
modern ones now being sung on the radio.) 


Act II 


CHARACTERS: 


Same as in Act I plus the following: 


John PRISCILLA 
RuTH Harry (Boy Scout) 
GEORGE Caro (Girl Scout) 


Marion (Camp Fire Girl) 
SceENE: At Assembly in school. 


Marjorie (speaks to the audience): 


If you’re too young to join the army, the navy or 
marine, 

Do you think it’s O. K. to sit right back and remain just 
calm and serene? 

We know there’s no one here who wants to be a shirk, 

But maybe you don’t know just how to go to work. 

So now’s the time to ask how you can help this year. 

It surely is a task for everyone right here! 


JOHN (steps up and says): 


I’m ready to help, but what could I do? 
I’m underweight—I weigh eighty-two. 


MARJORIE: 


You have a bicycle? (JOHN nods) That’s what I thought, 


You'll be the one to be greatly sought! 
With tires scarce—just use your bike, 
’Twill save the neighbors many a hike! 


BERNARD: 

Ruth, it’s your turn, so come on up now. 
RvuTH: 

I want to help, just tell me how! 
BERNARD: 


Tell me some of the things you can do, 
Then I can make a suggestion or two. 


RuTH: 


This year, at school, I’ve learned to cook. 
I can make a pie without a book. 


BERNARD: 


Then plenty of housewives will need your aid, 
As in defense corps classes enrollments they’ve made. 


Doris: 
Here comes George, what have you to say? 
GEORGE: 


Now I know I'd hate to loaf each day, 
I'd even get a job with little or no pay! 


Doris: 
Have you any idea what you’d like to do? 
GEORGE: 


I’m to be a farmer when my studying’s through. 
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Doris: 


That’s the answer—take a farm hand’s place, 
Who’s entered the war to win this race. 


LARRY (speaks as PRISCILLA comes up): 


Priscilla, we know what you can do, 
For prizes in knitting you’ve won a few! 


PRISCILLA: 


I love to knit all day—and far into the night. 

I’ll teach you all the way to knit those sweaters right! 
There’s socks and helmets and fine scarves, too. 

Oh, my! there’s plenty for all to do! 


FRANCES: 


There are, maybe, some here who don’t know the way 
To do these things, but at least you can obey! 

Obey your mother and father, too, 

In everything they want you all to do! 

Then good fine citizens you all will be, 

And learn to fight for our liberty. 


(Harry steps forward as FRANCES continues) 
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On my honor I will do my best to do my duty to God 
and my country, and to obey the Scout Law. To help 
other people at all times. To keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake and morally straight. _ 


HERBERT: 


And now for the girls we shall see, 
What good citizens they can be! 


(Caro. with other Girl Scouts and Marion 
with Camp stand at attention.) 


and Marion (in unison): 


Whether Scouts or Camp Fire Girls, 
We'll all be ready when the flag unfurls. 
We'll do our part for the U.S. A. 

In First Aid, the Red Cross way 

In giving service all we can, 

So Uncle Sam may have each man! 

It matters not how small we are, 

Our good deeds will carry far 

And, as marching feet go on——tramp, tramp, 
We keep on buying bond and stamp! 
And, now let’s sing a Victory Song, 


For you’re a true Boy Scout. 
You can tell what it’s all about! 


(Harry calls other Boy Scouts to attention and 


they repeat together their oath:) 


Come on, everybody, join along!! 


ner.’’) 


(They sing a patriotic song, salute the flag and 
end the program with the ‘‘Star Spangled Ban- 


Putting on the Children’s Play 


= is not a subject in the 
curriculum-——not even an aim or a 
glimmering hope—that cannot be 
made to yield richer returns through 
the use of dramatics. And results 
are especially rich with the younger 
child. The younger the child, the 
fewer inhibitions he has and the 
more readily he enters into the spirit 
of the drama before his eyes. Every 
child in your audience not only 
sympathizes with John Smith in 
his struggles with the colonists—he 
is John Smith, or the kindly police- 
man in the safety play, or the 
traveler in the geography play. 

No one can overestimate the 
value of drama in educating. It is 
the advantage of the eye over the 
ear, of living drama over the writ- 
ten or spoken word. But the wise 
teacher will not be satisfied with a 
play that is merely educational. A 
play in which the characters stand 
around and make long speeches 
may be very educational indeed, but 
't won’t go over with the juvenile 
1udience in 2A any more than a 
similar one will with a sophisticated 
adult audience on Broadway. The 
good play has action and natural 
speech. If there is no action, you 
run the risk of losing the child’s 
ittention. If the speeches are long 
nd stilted, the child finds it diffi- 
ult to enter into the spirit of the 
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play because neither he nor the 
people he knows talk that way. 

In choosing your plays then, be- 
ware of the play without action or 
with stilted unnatural conversation. 
And beware, too, of the fairy play, 
for the fairy play has been literally 
done to the death. There have 
been far, far too many. And the 
reason there have been so many, I 
know from experience, is because 
the fairy play is the easiest to write 

-a kind fairy not only solves all 
the difficulties of the characters, but 
of the playwright, too. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that modern children 
don’t care for fairy stories any 
more; and they surely have plenty 
of reason to be tired of fairy plays. 

The ideal purpose play not only 
teaches facts, but it has some action, 
natural speech, either humor or the 
ring of sincerity, and some attempt 
toward character building. You 
will not find many plays with all 
these characteristics, but you can 
find plays with several, and these 
are the ones to produce. 

The number of rehearsals re- 
quired for a children’s play depends 
altogether on the play chosen and 
the time given to each rehearsal. 
In general, however, rehearsals 
should start from one to two weeks 
before the date set for the play. 
The teacher who is putting on a 


play for the first time had better 
allow two weeks. After producing 
one or two, each teacher will have a 
fair idea of the length of time re- 
quired for preparation with her 
group. Costume plays require 
about three more rehearsals than 
plays with little costuming. 

While we are on the subject of 
costumes, I would suggest that you 
never put on a play with absolutely 
no costuming even if none is called 
for. A bright paper cap, a lady’s 
handbag, a_ colorful sash —some- 
thing should help to distinguish the 
dress of the players from the dress 
of the children in the audience. 
Why? Because it adds interest for 
the beholder. And that in itself is 
reason enough. 

On the other hand never let re- 
quirements for elaborate costuming 
prevent your choosing a good play. 
If you find a play you like, simplify 
the costumes and go ahead. An 
ornamental crepe paper dress may 
become a child’s simple white dress 
with strips of paper down the skirt, 
and a hat and belt will transform 
the tiniest mite in the first grade 
into a most convincing fireman or 
messenger boy both in his eyes and 
in the eyes of his audience. 

In assigning parts it is well, at 
least part of the time, to assign them 
to the children least likely to do 
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them well. And that isn’t as arbi- 
trary as it sounds. If noisy, bold 
little Jge McGinnis plays for a time 
the role of a dignified, quiet char- 
acter, it may help to instill some 
dignity and reserve in Joe’s own 
character. And if timid, self-con- 
scious Mary Krupa plays tempora- 
rily the role of a lively, assertive 
girl, she may discover some of the 
self-confidence that will be so valua- 
ble to her later in life. However, 
these attempts at character enrich- 
ment should be made in simple plays 
given in the classroom or before small 
groups. For plays to be presented 
before an assembly it is better to 
stick to the old method of ‘‘type 
casting.” 

Introduce the play to the children 
by announcing the role each child 
will play, and then briefly tell them 
the story. This saves time and may 
prevent the friction of several chil- 
dren demanding the same role. 
Now you are ready to begin the 
actual memorizing of lines. With 
children unable to read, take the 
first few speeches one by one and 
have the children memorize as you 
read, repeating after you. When 
they know these lines, take up 
another section and memorize that. 
Then put the two parts together 
and introduce a few new lines. 
Proceed as before. Of course the 
whole play need not be memorized 
at the first rehearsal. In most 
cases it had better not be. 

As they learn their lines, tell them 
the acting directions or stage busi- 
ness. This may slow the actual 
preparation, but you will find it 
much better than trying to insert 
stage business after the lines are 
learned. If an action and a speech 


are learned together, the doing of 
either will bring to mind the other 
and so there is less likelihood of 
either being forgotten in the final test. 


I’m glad I’m not a centipede, 
For then I’d have to wear 
A hundred shoes, a hundred socks, 
And keep them in repair. 


Practices should be held on the 
stage or in the room where the play 
is to be given. If this is impossible, 
chalk off similar measurements 
wherever the play is rehearsed. 

When first giving the lines to the 
children, read more or less blankly; 
try to suggest by questions how they 
should be said. ‘‘Would Mi6iles 
Standish say that low, with his 
head down, or would he stand up 
tall and make it ring out?” This 
method will again take a little more 
time, but it is the only way to give 
the child a real chance at self-ex- 
pression. And at times you will be 
amazed at the richness of the inter- 
pretation Junior will bring to the 
lines—far better than we _ prosy 
grown-up pedagogues could hope to 
do. Of course there will be times 
when a child is unable to give any 
adequate expression to his lines and 
then the teacher must furnish the 
expression as well as the words. 

The acting may be suggested in 
much the same way as the vocal 
expression. “If you were Priscilla, 
what would you do as you said 
that?”? may transform an awkward, 
self-conscious, little girl into a grace- 
ful and gracious heroine. 

A few simple rules of staging may 
be explained to the children. Even 
a six-year-old can see why it is better 
to kneel on the knee that is toward 
the back of the stage, to reach for 
articles with the back hand, and 
not to turn his back to the audience. 
The teacher should take care that 
the players keep in a kind of semi- 
circle on the stage. 

With children who can read or 
who may be taught their lines at 
home, the same procedure is used at 
starting. The teacher announces 
the roles, she briefly tells the story 
of the play, and by suggestion helps 
with the expression as the young 
Thespians go over their parts. She 


A Happy Thought 


MARY SPENCE 


And put a hundred rubbers on! 
I wonder what I’d do! 

It’s hard enough to fix feet right 

When I have only two! 


And I would have to put them on 
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indicates a section to be memorized 
before the next rehearsal, and warns 
that any child who doesn’t learn his 
part promptly will be dropped from 
the cast. 

The last few rehearsals differ from 
the others in several ways. First, 
all properties to be employed in the 
play are in use now. Second, cos- 
tumes at all elaborate are worn for 
the last three or four rehearsals, and 
even the simplest costumes should 
be worn twice before the final 
event. Mispronunciation is always 
corrected immediately, but for no 
other mistakes does the coaching 
teacher interrupt during these last 
few rehearsals. Instead she notes 
on a pad any mistakes made, then 
at the conclusion brings them to the 
attention of the children and they 
give that particular section of the 
play a few minutes’ practice before 
starting again. Praise for honest 
effort should be sprinkled liberally 
through a// rehearsals. 

It is unfortunate that the average 
teacher feels her duty is done if she 
puts on one or two plays a year. 
The wise teacher has some kind of 
dramatic exercise in progress most 
of the time, though it may be as 
simple as three or four tots in cos- 
tume reciting poems of children in 
other lands, or performing a panto- 
mime with songs. 

If I were a radio announcer I 
should close with some such em- 
phatic and urgent exhortation as 
“Don’t put it off! Choose that 
play today!’ I am not a radio 
announcer, but I still say just about 
that. Choose a good play soon and 
start your pupils rehearsing. You 
will not only be teaching them facts 
in an unforgettable way, but you 
will be giving them an experience in 
self-expression, in vicarious enjoy- 
ment, and, yes, even in character 
building. 


Before folks would let me eat, 
And take them off again at night, 
And wash a hundred feet, 
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THE ANIMAL IS IN THE BAG Ethel E. Headrick 


njoy- 
racter 


At a children’s camp last summer we needed some farm animal masks for a play to be given by the younger 
children. I thought of using the paper bags which were kept at camp for picnic lunches. I found that the bags 
were too small to go over the children’s heads. This proved to be a good thing. We hung the sack over the 
child’s face like a feed bag, and used the bottom of the sack for the animal’s nose. The sack needed to be cut out 
under the child’s chim to fit around the front of his neck. We added cut-paper appendages to give the essential 


characteristics of the various creatures. Then we touched them up with poster paint. The accompanying 
illustrations show how simply they were done. 
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In Oregon and Washington 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


0. LOOK how close we are to 
Mount Shasta now!’ exclaimed 
Ruth, as the train on which the 
Allens were speeding northward 
left Dorris, California, near the line 
between California and Oregon. 

“Yes, we are nearer it now than 
we will be again, but we shall be 
able to see it white against the blue 
sky for many miles as there is no 
other mountain near Shasta which 
is nearly as high as it is,’ said 
Uncle Jim, and added, “It is really 
an old volcano. On its side is a big 
crater half a mile deep.”’ 

‘“‘What caused that?’’ asked Don 
interestedly. 

‘‘Years ago this peak burst out in 
a great eruption. Blasts of very, 
very hot gas came from it withering 
the grass and trees in the valleys 
about it and steam and ashes rolled 
down the mountain side. Where 
the fire was then there is ice now, 
for several small glaciers lie there,” 
explained his uncle. 

‘‘About a hundred miles from here 
in the southern Cascade Mountains 
is a beautiful lake which is the 
said 
“Years ago a lofty 
volcano, Mt. Mazama, which was 
as high as Rainier and Shasta, 
poured out lava, hot gas and ashes 
on its sides. Perhaps years of this 
weakened it inside and left an 
empty space; anyway the top of the 
volcano dropped in and after a long 
time the fires died out. Gradually 
this crater or hole into which the 
top of the mountain fell was filled 
with clear spring water forming a 
lake six thousand feet above the 


result of a volcanic eruption,” 


Aunt Helen. 


Crater Lake, an exquisite jewel of deep sapphire blue 


waters of the ocean. Crater Lake 
is five miles across and two thousand 
feet deep with water so blue that a 
gold hunter who discovered it named 
it ‘Deep Blue Lake.’ ”’ 

‘I think I know why its name was 
changed,”’ said Ruth. ‘‘When they 
found out that it fills the crater of 
an old volcano they called it Crater 
Lake.”’ 

Most of the day the Allens rode 
through miles and miles of heavily 
wooded hills. They stopped at Chil- 
oquin, an Indian reservation. Again 
the train stopped at the top of 
Cascade Summit, 4,570 feet high. 

look!’ cried Don. ‘‘We’re on 
the level with the tops of giant trees.”’ 

‘‘We can even be higher,’’ said 
Ruth, “if we climb that hill over 
there.’’ Since the train would stay 
there for a short time the children 
got out, climbed the little hill 


beside the railroad track and picked 
some evergreen. 

“I’ve never seen pine so fresh and 
green as this,”’ said Ruth. As they 
drank in the beauty of the magnifi- 
cent forests of giant Oregon pine, 
Don spied the bright blue water of 
Lake Odell gleaming through the 
thick evergreen. ‘‘That makes this 
a perfect picture,’’ said Aunt Helen. 

Don found out from the con- 
ductor that native people live up 
here in the mountains, over 4,500 
feet high. He thought he would like 
to live here until he learned that in 
the winter time the snow is from 
nine to twelve feet deep. 

On they glided through forests of 
unbelievable beauty until they came 
to Eugene, where there was a stop 
for lunch. 

Don and Ruth thought the most 
fun they had that day was when 


Seattle’s interesting waterfront stretches for several miles along famous Puget Sound 
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they left the train to ride horseback 
up a trail to see some of the largest 
trees in the world. When they 
heard the puff, puff of steam, the 
chop, chop of axes, and the crash of 
falling trees they decided they were 
near a lumber camp. 

“These trees are Douglas firs, 
often called Oregon pine, and are 
four or five times as thick as the big 
trees of eastern forests,’’ said Mr. 
Allen. “A single tree has enough 
wood to build a_ six-room house. 
The wood is light and strong and 
the timbers from these immense 
trees are so big and long that they 
are wonderful for wooden bridges 
and big buildings.”’ 

‘‘Why did those men get up there 
on those boards to chop down the 
trees?’’ Ruth interrupted to ask. 

“The trunk of the tree spreads 
out so far at the bottom that they 
find it better to work from boards 
six or eight feet above the ground.”’ 

The children stood and watched 
wide-eyed as the lumberjacks swung 
their double-edged axes, and cut a 
big wedge-shaped gash on each side. 
Then each man took a handle of a 
long crosscut saw and back and 
forth it went until the trunk began to 
shake and crack. Then down, down 
with a terrific crash it fell. When 
the branches were trimmed off and a 
steel cable fastened to one end the 
engine started and over the rough 
ground went the log -bumpety, 
bumpety, bump! 

‘“‘Where are 
asked Ruth. 

‘To the railroad track where the 
same cable will pull it up on a car; 
then it is ready for its trip to the 
mill,’’ replied Mrs. Allen. 

‘“‘When we are having our geog- 
raphy lessons next fall I’ll not forget 
that lumbering is the greatest in- 
dustry of Oregon,” said Don, then 
broke off with, ‘‘Oh! look, what fine 
pieces of wood they are burning over 
there! I wish I could have them in 
our back yard at home to build 
things out 

“I see there is a school and an 
Open Bible Church at this lumbering 
camp,”’ observed Aunt Helen. 

“So this is ‘The Rose City’!”’ said 
Ruth the next day as the Allens 
were enjoying Portland. 

‘“Yes-although the annual Rose 
Festival which is in June is over we 
can still see masses of lovely flowers 
blooming in hedges along the street 
and in people’s gardens. The rich 
soil and the mild moist climate here 
favors the growth of rose bushes as 
well as other shrubs, trees, and 
flowers,’’ said Aunt Helen. 

“Portland is one of the most 
interesting and attractive of Ameri- 
can cities,’’ said Mr. Allen, ‘‘Notice 

its beautiful setting. It has been 


they taking it?” 


Multnomah, loveliest of the Northwest’s many waterfalls 


built on both sides of the Willa- 
mette River. The hills to the West 
rise to nearly eight hundred feet, 
where there are many fine homes and 
where car lines cross the hills in all 
directions.”’ 

At Council Crest, a high wooded 
park above the city, they got a 
marvelous view of Mount Hood, of 
the Willamette Valley, and of the 
Columbia, which intrigued them 
to take other drives which would 
bring them near this unusual scenery. 

One drive led through mountain 
loveliness to the snow fields and 
glaciers of Mount Hood. Its sum- 
mit of 11,253 feet beckons sturdy 
mountain climbers, but the Allens 
did not attempt the climb. However, 
they wished that they could stay 
at one of the interesting lodges 
there. On the south slope of Mount 
Hood is Timberline Lodge and at 
the summer snow line on the north 
side of the mountain is Cloud Cap 
Inn where you may stay and enjoy 


such diversions as horseback riding, 
swimming, fishing, hunting, and 
from November to June skiing and 
tobogganing. With Mount Hood 
for a background Lost Lake, buried 
among forests, is one of the prettiest 
places in the vicinity of Hood River. 
Don and Ruth learned that the 
rushing streams from Mount Hood 
furnish almost all the electricity 
that Portland needs. 

Another drive led over the Colum- 
bia River Highway which winds up 
and down along majestic cliffs, in 
and out great tunnels and past 
Multnomah Falls. Dropping from 
an overhanging cliff the water leaps 
for more than six hundred feet and 
is a lovely veil of spray when it gets 
to the pool at the foot of the cliff. 

The Columbia River Highway 
passes through the Columbia River 
Gorge for miles and mile3. Here 
you see the river forced into a 
narrow channel the Dalles —- a 
French word meaning a_ trough 


_ 


Timberline Lodge, mile high, all-year resort on Mt. Hood, Oregon 


through the flat plates of rock. The 
rushing waters are churned into wild 
pools and rapids beautiful to see. 
Don and Ruth were interested to 
know that Lewis and Clark had had 
a camp near here on their expedi- 
tion in 1805-1806. 

Still another drive led through the 
Willamette Valley where there is 
much rich farm land and acres of 
gardens and orchards. For miles 
and miles they passed trees full of 
great luscious cherries. 

“The climate here is what is 
called an oceanic climate,’ said 
Uncle Jim, “‘because of the winds 
which blow in from the Pacific. 
This is a mild climate, with cool 
summers, fairly warm winters, and 
plenty of rain except during part of 
the summer.”’ 

‘‘What kind of climate do we have 
at home?” asked Don. 

“That is a continental climate. 
The weather keeps changing from 
one kind to another. We have to 
be ready for any kind there,’ 
answered his uncle. 

Another day it was fascinating to 
wander about the dock watching 
the great liners bound for the 
Orient filling their holds with lum- 
ber, wheat, apples, flour, wool, or 
live stock. Portland is near the 
top among the nation’s ports. 


“Toot! Toot! 
Puff! Puff!’’ 
The train is pulling out. 
All aboard! 
All aboard! 
I hear the trainmen shout! 


Just as interesting were the 
wharves in Seattle where they saw 
ships from the Orient bringing in 
raw silk and tea, ships from Siberia 
unloading furs, and ships from 
India coming in full of jute. Many 
of the ships going out were filled with 
fish — cod, herring, and salmon. 
About thirty thousand tons are 
shipped each year. 

“Look at those great piles of 
lumber on the docks—there must be 
as much here as in Oregon,” said 
Ruth. 

“There is even more,’’ responded 
Uncle Jim. ‘“‘In fact, Washington 
produces more lumber than any 
other state. Much lumber is sent 
out by train as well as by ship.” 

“What funny little shops here 
along the dock!’ exclaimed Aunt 
Helen. In the windows were dis- 
plays of supplies for Alaskan miners, 
fisheries, and lumber camps along 
with foods and curios from the 
Orient. Totem poles carved with 
strange beast figures led the children 
to the doorway of Ye Olde Alaska 
Curio Shop. 

Bridges connect the waterfront 
with the steep hillside streets. The 
Allens went across one of them to a 
great cooperative market—a gay 
place hung with baskets of clinging 
vines and flowers. 


ALL ABOARD! 


Nona KEEN DuFFy 
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“I’ve never seen a market with 
so many different things in it,” 
said Don. “There are vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers just as there are 
in most markets; and besides these 
books, sewing materials, and almost 
everything else.”’ 

As the Allens walked along the 
streets of Seattle Uncle Jim said, 
“You know this city reminds me a 
little of San Francisco.”’ 


“I can guess in what way,” 
responded Aunt Helen, ‘“‘it is built 
over a series of hills as is San 
Francisco.”’ 


“And we see lots of Chinese 
children on the street,’’ said Ruth. 


“There are many more kinds of 
foreign children here though,”’ noticed 
Don. As they went on they saw 
many alien faces and heard many 
different, strange languages for there 
are people here from most foreign 
lands. 


‘‘Almost every one we meet seems 
so full of vim and vitality,’ observed 
Mrs. Allen. 


“That is probably because they 
are such lovers of the great out-of- 
doors,” said Mr. Allen. “They 
are near forests and mountains; 
also many beaches—both fresh and 
salt water—which, because of the 
mild climate, they can enjoy the 
year round.” 


“It would be fun living in Seattle,” 
agreed both children. 


That afternoon while riding to 
Volunteer Park they enjoyed seeing 
the beautiful terraced homes with 
lovely lawns and gardens and learned 
that, due to frequent rains and a 
mild climate, Seattle is green the 
yearround. Inthe distance they saw 
the glacier-capped Mount Rainier. 


The Allens found Volunteer Park, 
one of the high ridges of the city, 
lovely with blue hydrangea hedges 
and charming rose gardens, a place 
of beauty. From the Observation 
Tower they looked away out across 
the harbor to Puget Sound. 


‘“‘T can hardly wait until we are out 
there cruising along on the Princess 
Marguerite—a big steamship,” ex- 
claimed Don. ‘What fun that will 
be!”’ 


The engineer 

Must be on time 
He has a scheduled run! 

Conductors, too 

Must be on time— 
It should be lots of fun! 
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* OUR GODDESS OF LIBERTY 


MODERATE 


Louise. D Tessin 


THE PRAIS -ES OF THE SWEET HEART OF THE LAND,THE 
SHE |HOLDS A BRIGHT AND GLOW-ING TORCH A} WEL--COME SHIN-Y LIGHT THAT 


LA--DY EV --RY ONE A-DORES, SHES BEAU-TI- FUL AND GRAND.HER 
FILLS THE HEART OF EV-RY SOUL WITH HOPE AND KEEN DE - LIGHT. SHE’S 


HAIR IS LONG AND WAV-Y AND SHE WEARS A HAND-SOME CROWN. AND 
STATE-LY AND AT-TRAC-TIVE, SHE 15 LOY --AL, FAIR AND TRUE 5 TRE 


GATH-ERED AT HER SHOULDERS IS HER LOVE-LY FLOW-ING GOWN .OH SHE 


SWEET HEART OF THE NA-TION, SHE BE-LONGS TO ME AND YOu - OW SRE 


VER-Y PROUD AND TALL . SHE JSTANDS FOR OP-POR-TU-NI-TY AND |JOY FOR ONE AND ALL. AND SHE 
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—_—_ as it may seem, there 
are children to whom a summer 
vacation is long and tedious. All 
honor to the new school set-up! 
The revolution in education with its 
integrated curriculum has made of 
school a place of joyous satisfactions. 
It is not necessary for a child to be 
‘‘smart’’ to like school these days. 

This Suit Case Activity is in- 
tended to meet the summer situation 

‘‘What shall I do?”’ This packing 
activity can be carried on during the 
last two weeks of school—-a tran- 
sition between school and vacation. 

Many children have toy suitcases 
that can be brought from home. 
Others can secure one from the 
“5 and 10” or can make one from 
the pattern suggested above out of 
butcher paper or heavy weight 
construction paper. 

Now the fun of packing begins 
packing a suitcase whether you stay 
home or go to the beach or to the 
mountains or take a cross-country 
trip to Grandma’s. 

The suitcase is to be packed with a 
collection of interesting things to do, 
to fill the summer with satisfaction. 
It does not include such things as 
Tennis, Gardening, Camping, Hik- 
ing, Canoeing, Croquet, Badmin- 
ton, Outdoor Checkers, Bicycling 
and the hundred and one other 
summer interests, that you will 
enjoy, too. 

We are suggesting a few things 
that cost a little money and many 
things that cost nothing. Here’s 
hoping that you will find new ways 
to have a good time. 


I. Finger Painting 


Finger Painting, the book by 
Ruth Shaw, who invented Finger 
Paints, is delicious reading as well 
as a presentation of this pictorial 
art, which is one of the newer trends 
in art education. Finger Paints 
are really glorified colored mud 
mud pies, gone modern. Finger 
Painting is a new phase of Art. It 
is an activity that has been proven 
fundamentally sound. It will en- 
dure any amount of psychoanalysis. 


EQUIPMENT 


1. *Set of Shaw Finger Paints which 
includes: 


Six tin cans of colors 

Six wooden spatulas 

Supply of prepared white paper, 
16” x 22”, glossy on one side 


*Smallest set, $1.40. 


.Also need a cloth, bowl, table 
with any surface not affected by 
water (oilcloth, linoleum, or por- 
celain), sink (or large flat pan for 
water), large sheets of cheap card- 
board or newspapers for drying. 


PROCEDURE 


.Put paper under water. Allow 
extra torun offintothe pan. Put 
paper on the table, glossy side up, 
and smooth out wrinkles and 
bubbles, but don’t rub. 

. Dip a bit of paint with spatula on 
the paper. 

. Wet your hand. 

. Smear paint over the whole sheet. 
Use ‘‘bare’’ hand, palm, fist, 
fingers, thumb, or side of the hand. 

.Use any free motion, pat or 
circular. Let the picture tell a 
story or describe an experience. 
It helps an inarticulate child to 
“‘relive’’ his experiences. 

. When painting is dry, press on 
the back with a hot iron. 


QUALITIES OF FINGER PAINTS 


. Soluble in water. 
. Wash off easily. 


3. Not poisonous to skin or taste. 


.Feels like smooth mud. Water 
may be added at any time. 


UsEs OF FINGER PAINTS 


Finger Painting has innumerable 
uses. It is sanctioned by profes- 
sional artists, used in summer camps, 
Design schools and Crafts shops. 
You can even entertain grown-up 
guests at a party with it, Thach 
says. It also lends itself to back 
wall stage setting. These are but a 
start. 


II. Cutting 


Now if you are interested in 
scissors and paste, a_ fascinating 
summer cutting project is MAKING 
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Pack Your Suitcase 


An Activity to Carry through 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


the Summer 


A CIRCUS. The article, ‘‘Under 
the Circus Tent,’ by F. Marie 
Foster in Elementary English 
Review, May, 1941, really furnishes 
a wealth of material—books, songs, 
films, poems, records. It would 
make an interesting project for a 
single child, or a group of children, 
to cover almost a summer of leisure. 


rt. fin Craft 
EQUIPMENT 


Empty cans of all sizes 
Several cans of paint 
Brush 


The new can opener has increased 
the value of canned goods. When 
the can is empty, it has no rough 
cutting edge. It can be safely used 
in one of a number of different ways. 
The empty cans no longer find their 
way into the garbage can; but are 
glorified into gifts, both useful and 
attractive. A can is beautiful when 
painted inside and out in contrasting 
or in complementary colors, as 


turquoise and red 
blue and yellow 
black and white 


A little motif design may be added. 
IV. Stencil Work 
EQUIPMENT 


Stencils 

Tiny bottles of oil paint 
Stubby brush 

Pins to hold stencil in place 


This activity is especially good 
for the girls. 
Make stencil patterns on: 


table covers 
colored handkerchiefs 
collar and cuffs 


V. Hammer and Nails 


Summer time is such a grand time 
to set up a Furniture Shop. What a 
beautiful dresser can be made out of 
two orange crates on end, side by 
side, a ruffled curtain in front, and 
on top a mirror in three parts, put 
together with adhesive tape. Then 
there are beaver-board screens. A 
child’s ingenuity can run riot in this 
project. 


VI. Collecting 
Wild Flowers 


This is for folks who live not t 
far from the woods. Gather you 
specimens and, when you get home, 
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pin them between two pieces of 
paper. Press them by carefully 
putting the papers between the 
leaves of a very heavy book. Fasten 
each to mounting paper with Scotch 


tape. Put all in a folio. 

Do you have gourds in your 
garden? Shellacked, they make 
beautiful Christmas gifts. Start 


early with your Christmas list. 


Here we are almost through with 
our packing and we haven’t put in 


Clay Modeling 
Sealing Wax Moulding 
Soap Sculpture 
Weaving 

Rush Work 

Bead Craft 

Work in Raffia 


and all of them—things we like to do. 


VII. Books 


The last things to go into our 
suitcase are the best of all. Tuck 
in at least a half-dozen books to read 
this summer. The teacher will fur- 
nish a list. 


Story Puzzle 


During the summer, as you look 
through magazines, see how many 
pictures you can find that remind 
you of certain well-known story 
books. Cut out and mount them on 
a big poster card; and test your 
friends. 


And now a pleasant summer to 
you all!! 
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Books: 


“Finger Painting,’ Ruth Faison 
Shaw (Inventor of Finger Paint- 
ing). 

“Finger Painting as a Hobby,” 
Stephen D. Thach. 

“Community Recreation,” J. C. 
Elson. 

‘Rush Work,” A. H. Crampton. 


‘Bead Craft,’ Idalia B. Little- 
johns. 
“It’s Fun to Keep Fit,’”’ Fred B. 
Barton. 
*A marvelous wealth of material, including 
books, songs, films, poems, records. 


A Unit on Bird Ways 


For Primary Grades 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


I. Objectives. 
A. To learn why birds are so valu- 
able to man. 


B. To learn interesting facts about 
the habits of birds. 


II. Approach. 


The children became interested in 
how birds fed their young, 
and how they taught their 
little ones. The following 
unit developed. 


III. Development. 


A. Birds are Friends. 


1. They feed orphan birds. 
. They feed crippled birds. 
3. They feed old birds 
cannot fly. 
4. They will fight off enemies for 
other birds. 


that 


B. Birds are Educated by Parents. 
1. Parent birds teach little ones 


to fly. 

2. Parent birds teach little ones 
to sing. 

3. Baby birds are taught to 
bathe. 

4. Older birds teach little ones 
to find food. 


5. Birds are taught by coaxing. 


Birds Work for Us. 


1. They eat creatures that de- 
stroy our crops. 


a. caterpillars 


b. beetles 
c. worms 
d. mice 
e. grubs 
f. ants 
2. Birds eat refuse along the 
seacoast. 


a. dead creatures washed in 
by ocean. 

b. herons, gulls, terns, and 
others help keep down 
sickness on the seacoast. 

D. Birds Sleep in Various Ways. 

1. Canary tucks head under 
shoulder and puffs out like a 
ball. 

2. Robins, orioles, and others 
creep into thick branches. 

3. Some birds crawl under hay- 
stacks. 

4. In cold weather birds sleep 

under snow. 

5. Some birds like to sleep in 
little caves in the ground. 

6. Water birds float around like 
little boats while they sleep. 

7. Bobwhite and his family sleep 
in a circle with heads turned 
out so they can hear danger. 

8. Hawks and eagles sleep stand- 
ing. 

9. Woodpeckers and chimney 
swifts hang by their claws and 
use their tails as a brace. 

10. Crows sleep in flocks. 


E. How to Get Birds to Live Near 
You. 


In Norway birds fly into the 
houses at night. 
a. They are not afraid. 
b. People never bother them 
or run them out. 
2. Cannot have a cat around. 
3. Plant trees that birds like for 


nesting. 

4. Plantsmaller bushes forsmaller 
birds. 

5. Help birds when they call for 
help. 


6. Plant berry shrubs for birds 
to feed upon. 

7. Provide water for 
and bathing. 

8. Provide food in winter on a 
shelf high enough to be away 
from stray cats. 

9. Provide meat scraps, vegeta- 
bles, bread chopped fine, grain, 
and suet. 


drinking 


Outcomes. 


Children developed an appre- 
ciation for birds. 

A better understanding of bird 
habits resulted. 

A greater love of birds was 
noticed. 

Children learned to watch for 
interesting things that birds 
did, so that they could bring the 
information to class. 

E. Observation was developed. 


yO 
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A Visit to 


ETHEL M. 


W aes we last heard of Kit and 
Uncle Jim they were in Gallup, New 
Mexico, where the Indians gather 
for four days in August to hold a 
great festival. There they saw many 
Indian dances, watched the Parade 
of the Tribes, and wandered through 
the stores of the traders and through 
the Exhibition Hall to see the silver 
and turquoise ornaments, the pot- 
tery, rugs and baskets, and to watch 
the Navajo sand painting being 
made. Now the two travelers are 
starting on their homeward journey. 

“It’s all over. All the mystery is 
gone,’ Kit said sadly as he gazed 
out across the wild brown land, the 
land of little rain. 

Uncle Jim at the wheel said noth- 
ing and Kit went on, ‘“Tom-toms in 
the night, and the Navajos dancing 
around the big fires! I guess it was 
about the best thing I ever saw.”’ 

‘““Maybe it was, maybe it was,” 
nodded Uncle Jim. ‘“‘A wonderful 
land our America is. Think of it! 
For centuries and centuries the 
Indian people have been living here 
in the Southwest, dancing their 
great dances, singing strange, beau- 
tiful songs, building and weaving 
and farming and tending their 
flocks!”’ 

‘“‘When the Pilgrims were landing 
on Plymouth Rock were they here?”’ 
Kit wanted to know. 

“They were! In their pueblo at 
Taos where the mountains stand 
against the sky!” 

‘“‘When Christopher Columbus set 
sail in 1492 were they here?”’ 

“Yes, making pottery out of the 
clay of Arizona and New Mexico.”’ 

‘“‘And when Marco Polo went to 
China were the Indians here?”’ 

“Yes, that’s when the cliff dwell- 
ers lived at Mesa Verde.” 

“And when George Washington 
was at Valley Forge?”’ 

“The Indians of Acoma were 
living in their Sky City.” 

“TI think America really belonged 
to the Indians,’ Kit said firmly. 
“I wish I could get acquainted with 
an Indian boy, Uncle Jim.” 

They were driving along at a 
lively clip. Far and wide stretched 
the land of mesas. Kit could not 
see a single other car on the road 
that ran ahead of them to the 
the horizon. 

‘‘We have New Mexico all to our- 
selves,” he said. 

we haven't. 
Uncle Jim. 

Far down the road Kit caught 


Look!”’ cried 


a Pueblo 


DUNCAN 


MARKER 
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sight of an Indian man. The red 
blanket thrown over his shoulder 
made a spot of bright color in the 
landscape. 

The car sped along until it was 
beside the man, then Uncle Jim 
called out, ‘‘Want a ride?”’ 

“Si, si, gracias!” The Indian 
smiled a big pleased smile and 
nodded. 

“‘Climb in,’’ said Uncle Jim point- 
ing to the seat. 

The man got into the car and sat 
beside Kit. 

“Going home?” inquired Uncle 
Jim. 

**Si, si, to San Felipe pueblo.”’ 

*“You speak Spanish?”’ Uncle Jim 
asked. 

The man nodded and said, ‘Si, 
Spanish. English not much.” 

Uncle Jim laughed and said, “I 
speak English. Spanish not much. 
We’ll have some fun, but first let’s 
see where we’re going. San Felipe, 
you say?” 

“Si, San Felipe—near Albuquer- 
que.” Out came the map of New 
Mexico. Yes, there was Albuquer- 
que a hundred miles away and 
beyond it lay the little Indian village 
of San Felipe along the Rio Grande. 

Kit was having the time of his 
life. This is what he had been 
hoping for. He was really getting 
acquainted with an Indian! 

They told each other their names. 
The man had a Spanish name— 
Juan Velasquez. He had an Indian 
name, too, but he did not tell them 
what it was. 
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Uncle Jim pointed to the road and 
said to Juan Velasquez, ‘‘Camino.”’ 

Juan smiled and nodded again and 
again: ‘““Si, Camino.”’ 


Uncle Jim explained to Kit, 
“Camino is Spanish for road. 
Now we’ll try another word.’ He 
turned to their companion and said, 
*‘Domingo.”’ 

“Si, si,” said Juan. “‘Domingo! 
Today is Sunday. Today is Do- 
mingo.” 

And so the Spanish lesson con- 
tinued amid laughter from the three 
friends because they were constantly 
making the most comical mistakes, 
calling an eagle by the name for 
water and water by the name for 
eagle because one is agua (water) 
and the other is aguila (eagle). 

Uncle Jim pointed to the sky. 
‘Azul!’ he said. That means blue 
and blue it surely was. 

An Indian family came slowly 
driving along the highway. Uncle 
Jim pointed to their horse and said, 
““Caballo!”’ 

**Si, s1,”’ said Juan. 

Kit reached back in the car and 
pulled out a bag of peaches and 
oranges. ‘‘Fruta!’’ he said. This 
made Uncle Jim laugh because it was 
the proper Spanish word for fruit 
and he knew that Kit had only 
guessed at it. 

They all had some fruta and some 
more Spanish. Uncle Jim reached 
over and touched Kit’s hand and 
Juan’s hand and said ‘‘Mano!”’ 

“Si, si, mano is hand,” said the 
Indian man. Then he pointed to 
the flat topped mountains and said, 
*‘Mesa!”’ 

“Yes, that’s a Spanish word,” 
agreed Uncle Jim. “It means table, 
Kit, and did you ever see a table top 
that was flatter than that moun- 
tain top? Table-top, that’s what 
mesa means.”’ 

At Albuquerque they stopped for 
a bite of lunch. Beyond Albuquer- 
que they came to a dirt road leading 
off from the highway. Juan Velas- 
quez pointed to this road. ‘‘There 
—in there—San Felipe pueblo!”’ 

Uncle Jim swung into the road 
and they went bumping along, 
feeling more excited every second— 
Juan because he was going to see his 
home again, Kit and Uncle Jim 
because they were riding straight 
into a real Indian village. 

Two miles of winding road and 
then it lay before their eyes—San 
Felipe pueblo on the Rio Grande! 
Kit was staring, his smile getting 
bigger every second. Here he was, 
riding right into one of those pictures 
in the Indian story books, only this 
was real. Real adobe houses, real 
ladders leaning against the walls, 
the real Rio Grande flowing by! 
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Now, at last, they were in the vil- 
lage and Juan Velasquez was getting 
out of the car and saying ‘‘Gracias/ 
Gracias! Thank you! Thank you! 
Come to my casa.”’ 

“Oh, what fun! 
thought Kit. 

Juan led the way across the plaza 
to his house. A big beehive oven 
stood in the yard. A ladder leaned 
against the wall. Up this Juan 
went, followed by Uncle Jim and 
Kit. They walked across the roof 
and entered the door of the house. 

Little Ramona, who was five years 
old, ran to meet her father. The 
Indian mother smiled a welcome and 
a boy of twelve stood tall and 
straight and looked wonderingly at 
the visitors. Kit looked at him and 
smiled but the boy did not see this 
greeting. He began to speak to his 
father in the Indian language. Not 
a word could Uncle Jim or Kit 
understand but suddenly the young 
boy turned to them and said in Eng- 
lish, ‘‘My father wishes me to 
thank you for the ride in your car. 
You are welcome at our house.”’ 

*‘Tell your father that we are glad 
we could give him a ride and that it 
is pleasant to meet his family.” 

Again the father and son in gentle 
voices spoke together in the Indian 
tongue. 

“Do you go to school, my boy?” 
Uncle Jim inquired. 

“Yes, I go to the Indian school. 
There we learn to read and write 
English.” 

Uncle Jim nodded. 
nephew Kit,” he said. 

The Indian boy looked gravely at 
the younger lad. 

Kit spoke up. “I hope you will 
give me your address. I want to 
write letters to you.” 

“TI will give you my post-office 
address,”’ said the Indian boy smiling 
at last. ‘‘And I will write a letter 
to you.” 

Although the summer day was 
very warm it was cool inside the 
adobe house. The thick walls kept 
the heat outside. Kit noticed that 
the room was neat and pretty. From 
the ceiling hung bunches of bright 
red peppers called chili. On a shelf 
stood some earthen bowls and on the 
bench beside the fireplace lay a pile 
of red blankets. Fastened firmly to 
the floor was the big stone used for 
grinding corn into meal. 

The mother put something on her 
finger and then held out her hand 
and smiled. Her husband had 
brought her a present from the 
Ceremonial. It was a silver ring 


What luck!” 


“This is my 


with a turquoise in it. 

Uncle Jim thought of a Spanish 
word so he said it to Mrs. Velasquez. 
“Bella!” he said, and that means 
beautiful. 


Kit’s friend 


Kit wondered what was going to 
happen, when suddenly the mother 
and son went into a corner of the 
room and talked quietly together in 
the Indian language. Soon they 
turned toward their guests again 
and then the son of Juan Velasquez 
gave Uncle Jim and Kit each a 
present. To Uncle Jim he gave an 
earthen bowl. To Kit he gave a 
little burro made of the brown clay 
of New Mexico. 

That’s the way the Indian family 
treated the two travelers. Kit 
knew that he had found a friend in 
the young boy. He thought to 
himself, “‘I will have the Indian boy 
for a friend all my life.” 

And now they climbed down the 
ladder because Juan Velasquez and 
his son Manuel were going to show 
the farm lands to their visitors. 
Corn and wheat were raised at San 
Felipe. Sheep nibbled grass. The 
Rio Grande, broad and muddy, 
flowed past the village. Young 
Manuel Velasquez pointed to the 
high mesa towering above San 
Felipe. ‘I could take you up there, 
and there I could show you where 


our ancestors lived. Up there was 
the old village, all in ruins now.” 


Uncle Jim said, ‘‘We must be on 
our way soon to Santa Fe. I wish 
we could stay longer so that we could 
climb up there with you.”’ 

“T am sorry you did not see the 
dances we had last month. That 
you would like. The clowns were 
very funny. They made everyone 
laugh,”’ continued Manuel. 

Uncle Jim asked a _ question: 
“Did the Kachinas dance?” 

Manuel looked straight into Uncle 
Jim’s eyes and answered, ‘‘Yes, the 
Kachinas danced.”’ But he said no 
more. 

Kit wondered about this. ‘Did 
we see Kachinas at the Ceremonial, 
Uncle Jim?” he asked. 


“No, Kit,’”’ was the reply. 
Kachinas represent the gods. They 
do not come to all places. They 


dance in the Indian villages, not in 
the white man’s towns. The 
Kachina dance is a prayer—a prayer 
for rain, a prayer for the corn, or a 
prayer for healing. The Kachinas 
are kind. They are the bringers of 
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good. They do not go about giving 
their dance for a show.”’ 

Manuel nodded his head to show 
that Uncle Jim was right. 

“Some day you may have a 
chance to see the Kachinas,’’ con- 
tinued Uncle Jim. ‘“‘They wear 
great masks and with gourd rattles 
they beat time to their steps. Once 
I saw the Kachinas dance with tor- 
toise shells tied to their knees, twigs 
of evergreen hung from their belts, 
and bells fastened to their left legs.”’ 

“If you come to San Felipe at the 
right time, I will take you to see the 
Kachinas,’” Manuel promised. 

“Si, s1,’” nodded Juan. 

By this time Kit and Uncle Jim 
and the Indian boy and his father 
were out in the cornfield. There 
they saw how carefully the corn 
had been hoed, and how all the 
weeds had been pulled out. There 
would be a good crop for the people 
of San Felipe pueblo. It was not 
yet time to use the threshing 
machine for the wheat but when the 
harvest time came, the men would 
use the village thresher. They 
would all work together in the sum- 
mer weather, Manuel told them, for 
this was a farming village. 

‘‘How do you spend the time in 
winter?’’ asked Uncle Jim. 

“Oh, I go to school,’ replied 
Manuel. ‘‘When I am at home I 
have games with the boys and I have 
fun with my dog. We have winter 
festivals, too. My father likes to 
make shell necklaces when he has 
time. He teaches me how to cut 
the shells. Very nice things like 
* that are made by our people here at 
San Felipe.” 

Back to the village they went and 
then it was time to say good-bye. 

“‘We go to Santa Fe,”’ said Uncle 
Jim. ‘Today we will be there and 


tomorrow we will travel on and on 


Exploring Mesa Verde 


over the Santa Fe Trail to the East. 
In five days or six days we will reach 
the Atlantic Ocean.”’ 

“It is far to the Atlantic Ocean,”’ 
said Manuel. ‘I heard that it was 
more than a thousand miles away.”’ 

“IT will write a letter to you when I 
get there, Manuel,’’ promised Kit. 
“Will you write a letter, too?”’ 

“Yes, I will write a letter to you,” 
said Manuel. “I will send it to the 
the Atlantic Ocean where you live. 
What is the address?”’ 

Kit wrote out his full name, the 
number of his house, the name of his 
street, the name of his city, the name 
of his state. At the end he added 


U.S. A. 

“U.S. A.! That is where I live!’’ 
exclaimed Manuel. ‘‘We are both 
Americans. I like that.” The 


Indian boy smiled at his new friend. 
“That’s the truth,’’ said Uncle 
Jim. “From the Atlantic to the 
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Pacific we are Americans all. Your 
state is New Mexico and our state is 
Pennsylvania but we both live in the 
great family of states—the U.S. A.” 


Manuel’s' mother and little 
Ramona came out of their house to 
say good-bye and so they all stood 
there for a few minutes longer saying 
farewell to each other. At last Kit 
and Uncle Jim climbed into their 
car. Uncle Jim released the brake, 
then stepped on the gas, and slowly 
they began to move out of the vil- 
lage, waving good-bye as they went. 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye 
to San Felipe! 


Dear Girls and Boys: 


This is a true story, so perhaps 
you will want to know whether Kit 
ever received a letter from Manuel. 
I am glad to tell you that he did. 
Manuel asked Kit whether he would 
send him something from the 
Atlantic Ocean. This delighted Kit 
very much because he wanted to do 
something that would please his 
friend. Would you like to know 
what Manuel wanted? He wanted 
some shells, some oyster shells. He 
and his father knew how to make 
small, beautiful beads out of the 
shells. When the beads were strung 
they were fashioned into lovely 
necklaces. It is hard to get shells in 
New Mexico so Kit and Uncle Jim 
packed up a big boxful of them and 
sent them by parcel post to Manuel. 


Kit and Manuel still write letters 
to each other. Manuel says that 
some day he will travel across the 
U. S. A. and visit the Atlantic 
Ocean and Kit’s house, and Kit says 
that when he is bigger he is going 
back to New Mexico and then he 
will ask Manuel to take him to see 
all the Indian villages of the Rio 
Grande. 


The Cliff Dwellers lived at Mesa Verde 
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H AVE you ever had a garden or 
worked in one? If not, you do not 
know what you have missed. If you 
have, you will know there is nothing 
quite so soul-satisfying and re- 
warding of effort. 

Our first grade room was supplied 
with the standard sand table. It 
was the chief delight of the children, 
particularly after it was arrangéd to 
resemble a farm, with real wheat 
sprouting on damp newspapers in the 
“field.” Their curiosity prompted 
them to bring in various kinds of 
seeds, which they were permitted to 
plant in available window boxes. 
But a place was needed to which the 
rapidly growing seedlings could be 
transplanted and given a fair chance 
for survival. 

In seeking a suitable place for 
such a project, I chanced to think of 
my own back yard, overgrown with 
weeds and tall grass, but fortunately 
only a short distance from the 
school. After permission had been 
secured from the supervisor for its 
use as a school garden, an interested 
parent offered to mow down the tall 
grass with his scythe and the high 
school agriculture class spaded the 
ground. 

It was great fun for the kiddies to 
dig, rake, and prepare the soil for 
planting. It was a game to play 
tug-of-war with the remaining weeds 

a game of which they never tired. 

Fertilizer and tools were des- 
perately needed. The children urged 
their parents’ attendance at P. T. A. 
meetings, won the prize money 
provided therefor, and supplemented 
the tools thus provided by additions 
from their home supplies. 

The physical activity and science 
periods were utilized to good effect 
to provide the necessary time and 
attention. Individual tasks 


were 


In Our Little School Garden 


CLARA K. BALDWIN 


allotted, making each child respon- 
sible for his part of the whole. The 
intense pride in his own achieve- 
ments, particularly characteristic of 
this age, was increased by his 
experiment in group co-operation. 

There was tangible reason for 
both group and individual pride. 
The results that first year, many 
varieties of garden flowers, even 
exceeded expectations. Subsequent 
years have proved equally fruitful. 
In addition to the more transient 
flowers, there was planted a small 
willow tree, and a wisteria vine 
which grows yearly more beautiful 
and heavily laden. 

The activities of the bees and 
butterflies among the blossoms fas- 
cinated the children. They listened 
eagerly to the story of ‘“Grand- 
mother’s Garden’? in Mother 
Stories by Maud Lindsay, and it 
took little time for them to search 
out the birds, wasps, toads, and 
butterflies mentioned therein. In 
surprisingly little time they could 
recognize many of the more common 


birds in the vicinity, and were even 
trying, with some little success, to 
imitate their calls. 

For a_ well-disguised language 
lesson, there’s nothing more fun 
than talking about our accomplish- 
ments. Composite short stories 
concerning garden activities, stories 
destined for the scrapbook record 
of the garden, and rhymes consume 
most of this period. Of the latter, 
the following are typical of the 
children’s efforts: 

I walked into our garden, 
There I looked around. 

I saw a little crocus 
Coming through the ground. 


Flowers need the sunshine, 
Flowers need the rain. 

I cannot make the sun shine, 
But see me make it rain. 


The latter was inspired by a picture 
of a little girl watering her flowers 
with a sprinkling can. 

Of great appeal were the garden 
rhymes from the Rainbow Series, 
Adventures in Science. From 
these the pupils gained some famil- 
iarity with garden terminology, and 
thus greater facility in expressing 
their own experiences. 

Even during the summer months 
the boys and girls return to inspect, 
admire, and help. Each year the 
garden grows bigger and more beau- 
tiful. This spring a number of 
pictures were taken, and later pro- 
jected in color on the screen. The 
children were so thrilled that they 
invited their parents for a special 
showing. 

Work in the garden has, I be- 
lieve, made a lasting impression, 
giving at the same time an apprecia- 
tion of nature and _ constructive 
training toward the ideals of good 
citizenship and co-operation. 
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June Art Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Fo June we find many sub- 
jects that give inspiration for all 
kinds of art work. The last day of 
school is drawing near. There will 
be programs. And for these we can 
make attractive program folders. 
There are the promotions. For 
these we can make smart announce- 
ments. 

We are learning about black-outs. 
Why not make some posters con- 
cerning these. Then there are ever 
sO many patriotic posters to be made 
suggesting we buy defense stamps 
and bonds. 

A growing interest in South Amer- 
ica calls for many kinds of maps, 
pictures showing various costumes, 
animal life, vegetation, etc. 

The two maps in this issue should 
be studied very closely. They offer 
an opportunity for many interesting 
comparisons between North America 
and South America. 

The September issue will deal 
with the country of Paraguay, 
and the October issue will finish 
the study of South America with 
maps of Dutch, British and French 
Guiana. Following these, there will 
be maps each month depicting all the 
interesting facts about the Central 
American countries. 


Decorative Flower Shelf 
(Page 36) 


Here we have suggestions for 
making a wall shelf that will hold a 
vase of flowers. A set of these 
shelves would add much to the 
decoration of a room. Figure 1 
shows the finished shelf. The con- 
tainer is a tin can that has been 
fastened to the shelf with a screw, 
so it cannot fall off. Inside the can 
is a small glass that holds the water 
for the flowers. 

A, B and C show the parts that 
make up the wall shelf. First draft 
(A) to fit the can you intend to use. 
The whole thing may be made very 
plain or as elaborate as the pupil 
wishes. 

Figure 2 is a variation of the above 
shelf. In this case two small metal 
pieces have been attached to the 
back by which to hang the shelf (D). 
It hangs by two nails. 

Another shelf on the style of (2) 
is (E and F) Figure 3. The back 
and the shelf are both cut alike (E). 
The brace is (F). 

Many variations can be developed 
for this simple problem. Figure 4 
shows a_ suggestion for jig-saw 


work. The shelf is made like (E). 
The brace size is (G). This shelf 
fits a Campbell soup can, and a 
small cheese glass will fit into the 
can to hold the water. 

After all the cutting is done, 
sandpaper all parts smoothly. The 
shelf may be stained plain brown. 
The shelf may be painted white or 
light pearl-gray with stems a little 
darker, and leaves and flowers still 
darker. Another suggestion is a 
shelf of brown, with medium green 
stems, darker green leaves and red 
flowers. The tin can should be 
painted before screwing to the shelf. 
The painted can and the shelf may 
be given a coat of varnish if desired. 


A DAILY PRAYER 


HERAL G. HEpDGcock 


We thank Thee, Lord, 

For work and play, 

For clothing and for food. 
We thank Thee, Lord, 

For homes and schools, 
For everything that’s good. 
We ask Thee, Lord, 

To make us kind 

To others every day, 
Protect us from all evil 

At home, at school, at play. 


Poster Motifs 
(Page 35) 


Nothing is more timely these days 
than the painting and lettering of 
patriotic posters. The lettering may 
consist of just a few words, as, 
LET FREEDOM RING, SO HOPE 
MAY NEVER DIE, KEEP ’EM 
MARCHING, etc., with a_ sug- 
gestion for buying defense stamps or 
bonds. The designs, as well as the 
lettering, may be done in cut paper, 
water color or crayons. Coloring 
should be in flat tones. 

Repeating borders of toy soldiers, 
ships, or other figures in simple form 
make excellent poster decorations. 
The flying eagle might be done in 
black and white against a light blue 
sky. At the base of this illustration, 
one might paint the roof-tops of a 
few houses, a church steeple and 
trees of a little village. These 
should be outlined in black and all 
areas filled in with gay, flat colors. 
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Patriotic Poster 
(Page 34) 


This is how a completed, simple 
poster may look,—white sea gulls 
with yellow bills and legs, and dark 
blue outlines against a light blue 
background done in dripped colors to 
resemble a blue sky with soft clouds. 
The ship is blue-gray with white 
smoke stacks tipped in black. The 
smoke is white without outlines. 
The lettering, border and lower panel 
are dark blue. 


June Song 
(Page 23) 


Here is a patriotic song about our 
beautiful Goddess of Liberty Statue. 
This month you will find this statue 
shown on the cover of the magazine, 
and the story in the Cover-Picture 
Study Unit by Florence Piper Tut- 
tle. 


Announcement 
(Page 37) 


One can hardly overlook this 
important event in June. Being 
promoted is very important. Let 
us make attractive announcements 
to send to our relatives and friends. 

White or tinted stationery, the 
kind you buy at the dime stores, can 
be made into very pretty announce- 
ments. This stationery comes with 
envelopes to match. However, one 
can make envelopes, and the prob- 
lem is very attractive made of plain 
white paper with colored paper 
covers. 


Victory Garden Calendar 
(Page 11) 


With school nearly over, and 
vacation so near, we should be 
thinking of victory gardens. The 
garden need not be big. Many a 
small spot in the yard can be made to 
yield some precious vegetable. Per- 
haps you can exchange seeds with 
some of your friends, and so grow a 
variety of things. Every good citi- 
zen will have a Victory Garden this 
year. 
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-map of North and South America. South | 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PATRIOTIC * 
POSTERS 


BORDERS OF OR SHIPS. 
REPEATED ACTION EAGLES, SEA- 
FIGURES MAKE GULLS, ETC. _ 
EXCELLENT POSTER OR INDIVIDUAL 
DECORATIONS. , FIGURES MAY 
USE SOLDIERS INCLUDE THE 
SAILORS, GODDESS OF 
NURSES, LIBERTY, UNCLE 
FLAGS, SAM,COLUMBIA, 
STARS, _ ETC. _ 


EAGLE MAY BE 
LIGHT DULL 


YELLOW WITH 
OUTLINES ANO 
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DECORATIVE FLOWER SHELF Louise D. Tessin 


CONTINUATION OF 
PAINTED STEMS 
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cuT 

iN USE FOLDERS 
HALF FOR COVER 


AND INSIDE 
3 PAGES 


DECORATE COVER. WRITE 
INEXPENSIVE OR PRINT NOTE AND 
STATIONERY RECORD ON INSIDE PAGES. 
TIE WITH EMBROIDERY 
THIS GREETING COTTON 
OR ANNOUNCE 


MENT FOLDER 
WILL FIT ENVELOPE 
THAT COMES WITH 
THE STATIONERY. 


TO MAKE DECKLE 


> EDGES, PLACE 
fA EDGE OF PAPER 


SLIGHTLY OVER 
EDGE OF BOARD. 
SCRAPE THE 
PAPER WITH KNIFE 
TO FRAY IT IRREGULARLY. DO THIS To EACH 
PIECE SEPARATELY, _X. 


THE OUTSIDE COVER MAY BE A FOLDER 
OF COLORED PAPER. 


DECORATIONS MAY BE PAINTED, DONE 
IN COLOR CRAYONS OR CUT PAPER. 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


The Statue of Liberty 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


N. DOUBT many of your fathers 
and mothers have come into this 
country from foreign shores or, per- 
haps, many of them have had the 
experience of traveling across the 
ocean in a big ship and of arriving 
back home in America again. If 
they have had either of these ex- 
periences, I know they have told 
you, or tried to tell you, just how 
they felt when they saw the lights of 
New York Harbor and the gracious 
lady on Bedloe’s Island extending a 
warm and friendly welcome. That 
welcome and that feeling of being 
home again in America, in this lovely 
land which we all love and cherish, 
is something no one can ever forget. 

These are days when many, many 
people are coming to our shores from 
far distant lands. Many are coming 
to seek refuge and freedom, and the 
right to worship, each in his own way. 
Perhaps you have little friends in 
your classrooms who have recently 
come from far-away countries. 

It is partly for this reason that we 
want you to know something more 
about that gracious lady who so 
warmly greets you upon your ar- 
rival into America—the lady that 
we call “The Statue of Liberty.”’ 
The story starts back in the year 
1871, when Frederic Auguste Bar- 
tholdi, a native from Alsace-Lor- 
raine, had a dream. Now all great 
men have dreams. Some dream of 
building great highways, some of 
making airplanes and boats, and 
some of inventing all kinds of new 
things that will help humanity. But 
Auguste Bartholdi’s dream was dif- 
ferent. It was of a towering statue 
of a woman, holding in one hand a 
great torch against the sky. She 
would stand as a symbol, of light 


This is my America, 

The land where I was born, 
I love her flowing rivers, 

I love her fields of corn! 


This is my America, 

With broad and rolling hills, 
With patriotic pride 

My heart with rapture fills! 


welcoming new comers to the Land 
of Liberty. 

Bartholdi had been chosen by the 
French government to model this 
statue, as a fitting gift to America in 
appreciation of the good feeling 
between the two nations. He had 
even been asked to choose the place 
for the statue. So standing there, 
as it does, at the gateway of the 
New World seems, too, a part of 
Bartholdi’s great dream. Those of 
you who have admired the Statue 
of Liberty either from a distance or 
within close range, are probably 
wondering how big she really is, or 
what she is made of, or how long it 
took Bartholdi to mold the gigantic 
figure. You have probably thought 
that all statues were made either of 
bronze or stone and you would, no 
doubt, be very much surprised if we 
told you that the Statue of Liberty 
was made from many sheets of 
copper, three hundred in all, riveted 
together and supported on the inside 
by an iron frame, a copper skin, as 
it were, over bones of iron. The 
entire statue has been built in 
sections—oh, so many of them. 
The right hand above is made up of 
innumerable small sections, each one 
like a piece of a jig-saw puzzle— 
with no two parts the same. 

It was on October 28, 1886, that 
the great Statue of Liberty was 
unveiled. It was a_ holiday in 
New York. Bands were playing to 
the tune of the French ‘“Mar- 
seillaise’’ and the “Star Spangled 
Banner.’”’ Cannons boomed and flags 
flapped from tall flag poles above 
roof tops and from window ledges. 
But to Auguste Bartholdi who had 
spent fifteen years in building the 
most colossal statue the world has 


THIS IS MY AMERICA 


Nona KEEN DuFFy 


ever seen, it meant more than an 
unveling. It meant an expression 
of friendship between two great 
nations—France and America. 

It was no wonder, indeed, that the 
people who gathered from far and 
wide for the unveiling should have 
called the famous Statue, “the big 
Miss Liberty” for from sea level to 
the top of the torch it measures 300 
feet. Think of it, the length of her 
right arm alone is 40 feet, far too 
tall to fit into an ordinary-sized 
room. The length of her index 
finger is over 8 feet and the points 
on her crown are over 7 feet high. 

Perhaps you have had the good 
fortune to walk up the 161 steps in 
the spiral stairway to a room in the 
crown. And from one of the twenty- 
five windows there, you may have 
looked down upon a city below which 
looked to you exactly like a city in 
the Arabian Nights with the sun 
streaming and glittering upon the 
towers and shafts of Manhattan’s 
skyline. 

About 14,000 ships come into 
New York Harbor each year, bring- 
ing people, people, people. They 
come by sunlight and moonlight; 
through big blizzards and violent 
storms; through thunder and light- 
ning, and rain and hail. But always 
they find Miss Liberty calm and 
beautiful, undisturbed by the ele- 
ments about her and always ready 
to.extend the warmth of liberty to 
all who come here. 

And to each one who looks into 
Miss Liberty’s friendly face, there 
must come not only a spirit of 
thankfulness that Auguste Bartholdi 
once had a beautiful dream but that 
their dream of love and hope and 
freedom may here be fulfilled. 


This is my America, 

With vast and fruited plain, 
May loyalty endure, 

And freedom ever reign! 


This is my America, 
Let’s hold her banner high! 
Long may her people live, 
Long may her colors fly! 
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All Roads Lead to Denver 


WEsT is expecting you this 
summer. Denver will be your host 
for the N. E. A. convention. After 
the convention, the vacation-lands of 
not only Colorado but the entire 
West await you. 

The N. E. A. convenes June 27, 
and Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, its 
president, promises a program that 
will repay the convention delegate 
for his journey whether he comes 
from Alaska or Porto Rico, Maine or 
California. 

Located not far from the geo- 
graphical center of the United States, 
Denver, the metropolis of the Rocky 
Mountain West, is 2,000 miles in- 
land from the Atlantic Coast, and 
1,400 miles from the Pacific. It is 
about 1,000 miles from the Mexican 
border, and 1,000 miles from the 
Canadian line. Served by numer- 
ous bus lines and seven railroads, 
the city is the hub from which roads 
lead, like the spokes of a wheel, to 
the great vacation-lands of the West. 

From Carlsbad Caverns, near the 
Mexican border, to Glacier National 
Park on the Canadian line, the 
Rocky Mountain West offers one 
adventure after the other in scenic 
grandeur, and unfolds chapter after 
chapter in the epic of America’s 
frontier days. Choose any western 
wonderland—you may reach it easily 
from Denver: Wyoming, land of the 
Yellowstone National Park, and 
hunter’s and fisherman’s paradise; 
South Dakota, famous for the Black 
Hills and the Rushmore Memorial; 
Utah, offering Bryce and Zion Can- 
yons and a route to the north rim 
of the Grand Canyon; Arizona for 
the south rim, the painted desert, 
and land of the Navajo and Hopi; 
New Mexico with its old-world 
atmosphere, its pueblos, its kivas, 
its fragrance of pifion smoke. 

But first to Denver, center of this 
Rocky Mountain West. 

Service between Denver and Chi- 
cago is via streamlined trains. No 
excess fare is charged even though 
the 1,000 miles between the two 
cities is covered overnight. Leave 
Chicago in the evening, arrive in 
Denver in the morning. Other 
streamlined trains serve Denver 
from the Pacific Coast, from Texas, 
and from Missouri. 

Fortunately the N. E. A. delegate 
who comes to Denver can combine 
his convention trip with summer 
school plans, as well as with va- 
cation experiences. Within Denver 
itself and at distances of only a few 
miles from the city, are located fine 


A. HELEN ANDERSON 


Long’s Peak from Bear Lake, Rocky Mountain National Park 


universities, each of which will offer 
unusual summer school opportuni- 
ties this year. 


Here in Colorado, which boasts 
fifty or more mountain peaks over 
14,000 feet in altitude, you may 
visit these places of world renown! 


1. The Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. 

2. The Pike’s Peak region: Col- 
orado Springs, Manitou, Cripple 
Creek. 

3. The Royal Gorge with its 
famous suspension bridge. 

4. Mesa Verde National Park, 
one-time home of the cliff-dwellers, 
where expert historians, archzolo- 
gists, and anthropologists of the 
Government park service are ready 
to tell you of an ancient civilization. 


5. The western slope: Glenwood 


Springs, famous for its natural hot 
springs; the Grand Mesa, with its 
incomparable scenery; the old min- 
ing towns of Silverton, Telluride, and 
Ouray; land of the Million Dollar 
Highway and breath-taking roads 
over the Continental Divide. 


6. Denver’s municipal parks 
with its 100 miles of road through 
magnificent mountain scenery and 
its Park of the Red Rocks, with its 
celebrated outdoor amphitheater. 

7. Central City: ghost mining 
town, where, about July 6, the 
eleventh annual play festival fea- 
turing theatrical and operatic stars 
of Broadway and the Metropolitan 
Opera begins in the historic old 
stone opera house. 

8. Mount Evans, to the summit 
of which winds the highest auto- 
mobile road of the world. 
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FOR FLAG DAY Sara Rehtus 
PARADE FIGURES may BE CUT FROM BLACK CONSTRUCTION 


PAPER, OR MAV BE MADE WITH PAINTS OR CRAVONS 
THEY ARE SUITABLE FOR BOOKLET COVERS AND BORDERS 


MANY FACTS ABOUT THE FLAG AND '!T53 CARE MAY 
BE USED IN BOOKLETS AND PosreRS. 
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ELEPHANT PARADE Sara Rehtus 


LINKING TAILS AND TRUNKS, THE-ELEPHANT PARADE 
MAKES AN EFFECTIVE STCENE- TO GiIvE A CIRCUS 
EFFECT, MAKE CLOWNS TO PLACE AT INTERVALS 


BY GIvING 

THE TRUNK 

AN INSIDE 
CURL, A 

PLACE I5 
MaDE. TO 
INSERT 

7 


LOG. 
MATERIALS NEEDED: 
6X9” SHEET OF GRAVY CONSTRUCTION 


PAPER FOR EACH ELEPHANT. 
SCISSORS 


BLACK CRAYON FOR OUTLINING 
EAR, EYE, KNEES 


NIN VN 


CuT 2 LEG PATTERNS 


THE TRUNK May 
BE LINKED wiTH 
A TAIL FOR. 

PARADE 
SCENES. 


SLITS IN 
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IN LEGS. LEGS 
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Sara Rehtus 


MAKING SIMPLE, 
PAPER BADGES 
GIVING THE NEXT 
TERM GRADES IS 
AN INTERESTING 
ACTINITY{. MADE 
OF DRAWING 
PAPER OR OF 
CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER, THEY MAY 
BE PINNED ON, 

OR FASTENED wiTH 
A PAPER 

TO POCKET OR COLLAR. 


CLASS Tere CLAss 


CHOOSE A PDESIGN 
By WHICH IT 
WOULD LIKE TO 
BE KNOWN.- 


A SKETCH BOOK OF 
SEVERAL SHEETS OF 
PAPER WILL PROVIDE 
YVACATIGN ACTIVITY. 
THE COVER MAy 
SUGGEST WHERE THE 
VACATION Is TO BE PLANNING A 
SPENT — FOR EXAMPLE, THE SAFETY BOOKLET 


iS A PRACTICA 
ni STS A FARM. 
~Ow JUGCEST ACTIVITY. 
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TO ACCOMPANY A PROGAM, ; 
LITTLE FOLDERS CGivinG THE 
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Coyotl, the Clever One 


a was a coyote.* His 
fuzzy hair was as yellow as the 
sandy ground, and he looked much 
like a young shepherd dog. His 
paws were big, his tail was short, and 
his pointed ears stood up sharp 
above his rounded forehead. His 
nose was long and pointed, and his 
small black eyes snapped with 
mischief. 

Coyot! was the name the Mexi- 
cans give the little yellow wolves of 
the plains and deserts of southern 
Texas. And Coyotl was just one 
of five coyote puppies that had been 
born in one litter. But he was the 
largest of the five. And when they 
played together, he usually took 
the lead. If the pups got into 
mischief, it was often his fault, and 
he got nipped in punishment. But 
when Mother found they had obeyed 
while she was gone, Coyotl was 
likely to be the one she licked first 
with her loving tongue. So the five 
would roll and tumble and chase 
each other through the sun-baked 
cactus, which were about the only 
plants on those wide plains. 

At first the five lived on milk. 
But when, at last, they were weaned, 
their father and mother used to 
bring them small birds, chickens or 
young bunnies for breakfast. Now 
Coyotl had often watched from the 
door of their rocky den, as Father 
and Mother chased a jack rabbit. 
The Texas plains were full of these 
big brown bunnies, with their long 
ears that stood up like the ears of a 


*Pronounced ki-o’-te 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


jackass. And when Father started 
the chase, the rabbit ran so fast he 
couldn’t keep up. But Mother 
usually brought that same rabbit 
home to her hungry family. Coyotl, 
keen witted as he was, never saw all 
that happened. He just knew that 
if Mother started chasing the rabbit, 
it was usually Father who brought 
it home. It was all most puzzling. 
One hot June evening the sunset 
colors reached like spokes across 
the dusty sky. And a mammoth 
yellow moon rose above the rim of 
the horizon. The cactus threw spiny 
black shadows along the sandy soil. 
Mother called the pups to follow, 
as she and Father Coyote went 
hunting. As usual, Coyotl was first, 
and his four brothers and sisters 
followed after. Would he ever learn 
to hunt like Father? Had Coyotl 
but known it, he would not have to 
hunt alone. For coyotes do their 
best hunting by team work. 
Suddenly, out of the shadows, a 
jack rabbit went leaping from its 
hiding place. Father Coyote trotted 
after the rabbit, while Mother made 
the pups follow her in quite another 
direction. But Coyotl could see the 
rabbit, leaping high on its long hind 
legs, as it raced uphill. It went so 
fast Father could not keep up. But 
then the foolish bunny turned and 
circled back toward the place it had 
started from. 
Mother had cut straight across 
the circle. And whether she could 
have caught the rabbit, who could 


The Texas jack rabbit 


tell? But she ran around behind it, 
driving it toward the pups. Coyotl 
saw it coming toward him, dodging 
and leaping when it saw him. He 
made a grab for it, but missed. The 
four pups at his heels got in each 
other’s way, and they, too, missed 
the rabbit, which leaped clear over 
their heads. 

Father, though, was back now, 
and he drove the rabbit back their 
way. Again the pups tried to catch 
it. But their jaws snapped on 
empty air. ‘‘Ya-ya!’’ they com- 
plained in their high pitched voices. 
Coyotl saw it was about to pass him. 
This time he snapped his jaws just 
in time. He caught the rabbit by 
its tail. But, next moment, it gave 
him a hard kick across the nose. 
It hurt so he opened his mouth to 
cry. But of course the _ rabbit 
seized that moment to pull free. 

Again the coyote pups chased it, 
round and round in a big circle. 
But so long as they followed at the 
rabbit’s heels, it kept just out of 
reach. First one and then another 
of the pups had to stop and rest. 
But the rabbit kept right on. So 
long as it ran uphill, it kept ahead of 
them. Its hind legs were longer 
than its fore legs, while Coyotl and 
the other pups had legs the same 
length, and could run faster than 
the rabbit on level ground. But the 
foolish rabbit kept circling back to 
see what had become of them. At 
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last Coyotl remembered what he had 
seen Father and Mother do. Quickly 
he told the other pups. They 
spread out in a big circle, and each 
took his place, waiting till his turn 
should come. It would be a relay 
race. No one of them could outrun 
the big jack rabbit. But, first, 
Coyotl raced it till he ‘was out of 
breath and had to stop. Then the 
next pup took up the chase. And 
where he left off, the next pup took 
up the relay race. In a little while 
it was Coyotl’s turn again. 

This time he caught the big jack 
rabbit by one hind leg. And when 
it kicked him across the face with 
its other long hind foot, Coyotl just 
hung on till the next pup came to 
help. They had caught their own 
supper by team work. And the 
plains were full of jack rabbits. 
There were so many “jacks” that 
the green plants had all been eaten, 
and there was nothing left for the 
sheep of the rancher down on the 
dry river bank. He would have to 
move his starving sheep into the hills. 

Had the rancher understood, he 
might not have set his hunting dogs 
upon every coyote he saw. But the 
coyotes had also carried off an old 
sheep with a broken leg. The 


A LONG, long time ago, when 
there were no electric lights, or 
lamps of any kind, not even candles, 
people lived in darkness when the 
daylight was gone. This was not 
very pleasant, of course, so they 
made use of whatever they could 
find to light up the darkness. 

In tropical America there were 
beetles almost as large as sparrows 
that had two stars of light near the 
eyes and two more under the wings. 
It is said that these beetles furnished 
enough light so that primitive people 
could spin, weave and paint. The 
early Spanish invaders used these 
beetles in hunting. They attached 
them to their thumbs and on to 
their big toes. These beetles not 
only lighted the way for the hunters, 
but drew the game as well. We 
know wild animals are always at- 
tracted to light., Night travelers 
wore one on each foot, not only 
to light the way but to help them to 
see any snakes in their path. A 
few of these beetles were supposed 
to be enough to light a room. 

These same insects were used to 
brighten party clothes. Native 


women wore them fastened in their 


rancher could not forgive them that. 


It was weeks later, and the pups 
were all much larger, when the 
rancher brought home a pack of 
hunting dogs. That afternoon the 
coyote pups lay drowsing in the 
shade of a patch of prickly pear, 
wriggling along flat on their bellies 
to get past the outer ring of thorns. 
They might have stayed there till 
their mother came. But Coyotl had 
seen a lizard he wanted to chase, and 
so had come out into the open. And 
the others had followed. They were 
having great fun, though the lizard 
was not. Then a tumble weed went 
rolling by, driven by the wind, and 
they all left the lizard to race the 
round ball of weed. 

Mother and Father were still 
nowhere about when the hunting 
dogs bayed a loud ‘‘o000-0000!”’ 
Their voices rang through the still- 
ness. 

In an instant Coyotl’s. skin 
prickled, and the hair rose on his 
neck. His legs tensed ready to run. 
Then off he went, too frightened to 
think straight, and the other four 
pups at his heels. ‘‘Ooo-oooo!’’ 
called the hunting dogs again, and 
they sounded mighty close. 


Nature's Living Lights 


WACKERBARTH-GRAHAM 


hair and also made them into gar- 
lands. The bluish-white light gave 
a fantastic beauty to the gay dresses 
and jewelry of the dancers. The 
Indians caught these handy little 
creatures and sold them for a few 
cents per dozen. In England there 
were luminous beetles and also 
glow worms, but there is no record of 
the English having made practical 
use of them for light. 

The firefly is also a living lamp. 
Cne kind has two lights on the chest 
and one on the abdomen. In the 
West Indies fireflies have been used 
as lighting appliances in at least two 
forms of lanterns, one a_boxlike 
affair of three tiny stories, the other 
a perforated tree gourd. In Java 
a wooden dish device with wax in 
the bottom to which fireflies were 
stuck, is said to be a “dark lantern.”’ 
A reserve supply of insect bulbs for 
this portable light was carried in a 
cane tube. This must have been 
like our flash lights. 

Farther east, fireflies were used 
at Japanese parties, whether in tea 
gardens or private houses. Some- 
times they were used in cages and at 
other times released in large numbers 
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To Coyotl’s surprise, Mother 
crawled out of a den in the rocks and 
began leading them away at top 
speed. But top speed was not 
enough; the puppies’ legs were not 
yet long enough to escape the 
hunting dogs. 

Turning suddenly, Mother ran 
back straight through the pack of 
dogs. Surprised, they turned and 
chased her, leaving the trembling 
pups to crawl back under the thorny 
mat of prickly pear. Coyotl led 
the way. 

From the safety of this refuge, he 
saw Mother pop into a hole in the 
ground, while Father took her place. 
He was fresh, while the dogs were 
getting tired. And by the time 
Father was tired out, he had led the 
hunting dogs back near where 
Mother waited, ready to take his 
place. This time it was too danger- 
ous for the puppies to take a turn. 
Mother had signaled them with a 
peculiar whine to stay where they 
were, till at last the dogs got tired 
of it and ran back home. Again, 
team work had saved the day for 
the coyotes. And Coyotl was to 
learn many a clever trick before his 
lessons were completed. 


to form a cloud of sparks. That 
must have been very pretty. 

Firefly catching in Japan, like 
beetle catching by the Central 
American Indians, was a business. 
Girls pursued them with fans and 
boys caught them with wands having 
wisps of yarn attached. Men 
caught them by striking branches 
with poles, knocking the fireflies 
to the ground where they were 
collected into mosquito bags. 

Other members of the animal 
world have served as lamps or 
candles, but in such cases they 
provided the lamp or fuel rather 
than the actual light itself. The 
oily candle fish of British Columbia, 
for instance, became an_ Indian 
candle by having a strip of bark 
passed through it as a wick, and the 
stormy petrel was used in a similar 
way by pushing a wick down the 
dead bird’s throat. 


The bodies of sea-urchins filled 
with fish oil and provided with 
wicks have been used as lamps in 
Japan and the skull of a sheep 
forms one of a group of primitive 
lamps in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution collection. These like the 
use of the shells of sea animals as 
lamps are simply cases of using 
natural bodies to hold oil. How- 
ever, fireflies and luminous beetles 
are Nature’s living lights. 
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Still Pond Secrets 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Down to the pond hopped Mr. Rabbit, 
‘*Discovering’”’ had become a habit, 
And there lay secrets he must know 
To broadcast on the radio. 

He made a formal morning call 

On creatures large and creatures small, 
And what he learned has made him wise, 
He’s going to open wide your eyes. 
With questions never asked before. 
Please answer them, we do implore. 
Get out your pads and pencils, too, 
When Ebenezer pages you. 


Good morning, everybody. Station I. F. O. is on the air with the most 
unusual quizzle questions for you to answer. 


Quizzle Questions 


Name three animals that live in ponds. 

On what do water insects feed? 

On what do the larger water animals feed? 

Name some plants that grow in water. 

How do frogs breathe? 

Why does a turtle come to the top of the water? 

Is it necessary for water animals to breathe air? 

How does a fish propel itself? Of what use are the side fins? 
What is a dragon fly? 

10. What insects skim over the top of the water? 

11. What is a diving beetle? 

12. Does running water or still water contain more oxygen? 


Complete the Sentence 
The Muddle Mix: foot one snail only the has 


Which of the following creatures might live in still ponds? 


turtle squirrel dragon fly 
hare bull frog cat 
mosquito snail fly 

minnow tadpole diving beetle 


Is Ebenezer right or wrong when he says: 


cat-tail grows in swampy places.” 

‘‘Water plants are covered with oxygen bubbles.”’ 

‘‘Water lilies are land plants.” 

‘‘Water plants wilt quickly when picked and kept out of water.”’ 
“Bull frogs croak.”’ 

“‘Mosquitos do not bite.” 

‘Fish can live out of water.” 


If you have answered these questions correctly your score is one hundred 
and you deserve a vacation until next September when Dr. Ebenezer Cotton- 
tail will again return to the air—to air the knowledge he expects to acquire while 
on his vacation. 

So good-bye, children, 
Have a pleasant vacation, 
And get a good coat of sun tan. 


EBENEZER COTTONTAIL signing off. 
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Donnie’s House Spider 


= at this picture, Cousin 
Dick,” said Donnie. “It’s a man 
coming down with a parachute. 
It’s a good thing his umbrella 
opened, isn’t it? If it hadn’t, he’d 
have fallen clear down to the 
ground.” 

‘‘What did he jump out of?” asked 
Cousin Dick. 

“Out of the airplane. Don’t you 
see it up there at:the top of the 
picture? I’d like to come down like 
that,’’ said Donnie. ‘“‘I’d hold fast to 
the umbrella, though. You wouldn’t 
dare to come down in the air with- 
out an umbrella, would you, Cousin 
Dick?”’ 

“You and I couldn’t,’’ said Cousin 
Dick, ‘‘but I know something that 
can.” 

“Oh, birds,’ laughed Donnie. 

“No. Something that can swing 
right down. I can see one right 
now. You can’t guess what.”’ 

Donnie looked all around, but he 
couldn’t see a single thing. 

*‘Look!”’ said Cousin Dick, taking 
Donnie to the window. 

“Oh!”’ cried Donnie, ‘a little 
baby spider. It’s hanging clear 
down from the top of the window.”’ 

“It doesn’t have a parachute,” 
said Cousin Dick. 

“It’s hanging by a teentsy-weentsy 
thread,”’ said Donnie. 

“Do you know where it got the 
thread?”’ asked Cousin Dick, and 
when Donnie said no, he said, “It 
made it itself. If it wants to go up 
a wall, it can walk, but if it wants to 
come down and doesn’t want to 
take time to walk, all it has to do is 
spin its little rope as long as it 
wants it and the rope will be so 
strong that the spider can swing 
itself to where it wants to go.”’ 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


‘“‘What does it spin its rope out 
of?”’ asked Donnie. 

“It has a liquid in its body that 
it makes it from. As soon as it 
begins to spin, the liquid gets hard 
so that it makes a strong rope. 
Now let’s see if we can find out 
where this spider came from.”’ 

They looked all round and couldn’t 
see a single cobweb. 

‘‘The house is too clean,”’ laughed 
Cousin Dick. “If we had a little 
dust, we’d soon find out. But look 
up there in the corner of the window 
under the window shade.”’ 

“T see a cobweb,” said Donnie. 
the baby spider make it?”’ 

‘“‘Maybe its mother made that 
one,’’ said Cousin Dick, ‘‘but it’s 
the kind that this house spider 
makes. The little threads that it 
is made out of are so fine that we 
don’t see them up there along the 
ceiling or here on the window frame 
until the dust gets on them.” 

“That’s a good thing,” laughed 
Donnie, ‘“‘because if Mother’d see 
them, she’d sweep them down. Is 
the web the spider’s house, Cousin 
Dick?” 

“Yes. At least there’s a little 
den in it where the spider hides. 
The part that is spread out like a 
little sheet—can you guess what that 
is for?”’ 

“TI know,” said Donnie. “It’s to 
catch flies for the spider to eat.”’ 

said Cousin Dick, ‘“‘the 
spider sits in its little den and 
watches for the flies and bugs. 
The little sheet is made of fine silk 
threads crossed in and out in such a 
way that when once a fly gets in, 
it cannot get out. Then the spider 
catches it. The dead fly you may 
see hanging to the web is what the 


spider leaves of its feast, for it only 
sucks the blood.”’ 

“I’m not afraid of spiders, like 
Miss Muffet,’”’ said Donnie. ‘‘Miss 
Muffet was just a girl.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of them,”’ 
said Cousin Dick, ‘“‘for they are your 
good friends. They eat flies and 
other insects that are our real 
enemies.”’ 

“They bite sometimes, don’t 
they?’’ asked Donnie. 

“Not very often,’’ said Cousin 
Dick. ‘‘They might if they thought 
you were going to hurt them, but 
there are no spiders in our part of the 
country whose bite is poisonous and 
a spider’s bite is not half so bad asa 
mosquito’s.”’ 

“Mother told me not to kill 
them,’’ said Donnie, ‘‘but she doesn’t 
like them in the house.”’ 

“No,”’ said Cousin Dick, ‘“‘so 
I’ll tell you what to do when one 
comesin. Geta brush or the broom 
and very carefully lift the spider 
on it. This will probably frighten 
it and if it does, it will play dead, 
and curl up into a little ball. Then 
shake the brush gently out of the 
door or window and you'll see Mr. 
Spider quickly spin its little rope 
and let itself down, and you'll have 
to have very sharp eyes if you see 
where it lands, because it will dart 
very quickly.” 

“IT saw a big yellow and black 
spider in the flower bed once,”’ said 
Donnie. ‘It was a beauty.” 

“That’s a different kind,’ said 
Cousin Dick, “and it builds a 
wonderful web. Some day we'll 
find one in the garden and see what 
we can learn about it.”’ 

right,’’ said Donnie. ‘‘Maybe 
there’ll be one tomorrow.”’ 


The Bug with No Enemies 


©.. LOOK at the polka-dot bug 
on the window,” exclaimed Jean. 
““Isn’t it pretty?” 

Jean’s older sister, May, looked 
closely at the small black insect 
dotted with red. ‘“‘That’s a lady- 
bug,”’ she answered. ‘‘Some people 
call them lady-birds.”’ 

“Is that the bug the old nursery 
rhyme, ‘Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly 
away home,’ is about?” asked Jean. 


WACKERBARTH GRAHAM 


“Sure enough, there is a nursery 
rhyme about the lady-bird. I’d 
almost forgotten it,’’ answered May. 
‘“‘But this lady-bug is only one of a 
very large family, because there are 
about 2,000 different kinds of lady- 
bugs. Most of them are gayly 
colored; red and yellow with black 
spots; black with white, red or 
yellow spots.” 

Then May explained that these 


little bright colored bugs should 
never be killed because they are 
very useful and never do any harm. 
Their chief job is to destroy para- 
sites which harm plants, trees and 
shrubs. Winston’s simplified dic- 
tionary tells us that a parasite is a 
‘“hanger-on or one who lives at 
another’s expense.”’ 

A few years ago California fruit 
growers were having a great deal of 
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trouble with a parasite that was 
killing the fruit trees. There seemed 
to be no way of saving the trees 
until someone had the inspiration to 
import lady-birds from Australia 
and place them among the fruit 
trees. This proved to be a very 
wise idea, for in a short time the 
lady-birds had entirely cleared the 
trees from the destructive parasites. 
The trees were freed and allowed to 
live a normal life by the activity of 
the lady-birds. 

These little bugs are unusual in 
several ways. They destroy no 
vegetation themselves and they are 
not destroyed by any other insect or 
animal. The blood of these small 
useful bugs has a very strong odor 
and this is, no doubt, one of nature’s 
ways of protecting them from being 
devoured by other insects or by 
birds. 

The lady-bird’s usefulness begins 
in its babyhood. When they are 


only little grubs a few of them clean 
an entire plant of harmful little 
creatures in a very short time. 
The grubs are purplish brown in 
color with spots of black, blue and 
red, and each grub has six long 
jointed legs. They eat busily for 
five or six weeks consuming many 
of these destructive forces. 

At the end of this period of growth 
the grub sheds its skin by fastening 
its tail to the underside of a leaf, 
emerging a short, stout, brightly 
spotted chrysalis. In a very little 
while the wings develop and our 
grub becomes a black-spotted, scar- 
let-coated lady-bird. 

Each adult female lady-bird, with 
unerring instinct to free the plants 
from parasites, deposits her eggs 
(about twenty in number in close 
clusters) upon the plant with the 
greatest need. So when her babies 
are hatched their usefulness can 
begin immediately. 
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Lady-birds seem to know when 
their services are needed and they 
have been known to arrive in great 
droves from long distances. In the 
year 1869 when the hop fields of 
England were badly infested, lady- 
birds came in such droves that there 
was not room for them in the hop 
fields and the surplus swarmed over 
the streets of London and the sur- 
rounding roads. The hop fields 
were cleared of the pests with no 
expense, while during the previous 
year much money had been spent 
on poisonous washes, without bene- 
fit. Swarms of lady-birds do not 
frighten people now as they did at 
one time because they have proven 
their value as liberators of plant 
life. 

I see,’’ said Jean. ‘‘A lady- 
bird is useful as well as pretty, isn’t 
she?”’ 


Sting-Ray 
GARALD LAGARD 


morning,’’ Robin said 
firmly, “I’m going to catch some- 
thing big. Bay-Shore Ben said the 
tide is wrong for most surf fish, but 
he thinks there will be sharks in the 
surf. If only I could catch just 
one shark. Even a very lIittle 
shark .. .” 

“A very big shark would catch 
you,” Sally said to her twin. 

‘He would not!’” and Robin 
bristled. ‘‘You just wait and see.”’ 

“I won’t have to wait long,” 
Sally said. ‘‘Here comes Bay-Shore 
Ben now. And I'll bet that’s bait 
in the package under his arm.”’ 

It was bait——dozens of little salted 
anchovies. Ben held one up for 
Robin to see. ‘“‘That’s a dandy,” 
he said. ‘‘Any shark or sting-ray 
will find it hard to pass that bait by.”’ 

He took hold of the long wire 
leader on the end of Robin’s line. 
There was a stout hook securely 
fastened to it and Ben carefully set 
it in the little fish’s tail. Sally made 
a face. 

‘That doesn’t look good to 

she said. ‘I’ve had anchovies to 
eat, but I never thought they could 
look like that.”’ 
_ But Robin said, “‘Sharks aren’t so 
particular,” and he jiggled the tip 
of his rod so the anchovy danced up 
and down and bits of salt flew from 
him. The flat lead sinker spun 
about on the wire leader as Robin set 
his feet and got ready to cast out 
into the surf. 


There was not much of a surf. 
Only low, tired-looking waves rolled 
in and left bubbles and foam on 
Robin’s bare feet. Robin spun 
about, and his rod whipped through 
the air and sent the leader out over 
the water, where it dropped with a 
dull splash beyond the line of tiny 
breakers. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Robin, ‘‘come along, 
shark, and have your breakfast.”’ 

Bay-Shore Ben and Sally tossed 
sticks for Mixed Pickles. Robin 
sat in the sand beside his rod and 
watched the tip for a strike. The 
rod was stuck down into the hard 
sand. At last he turned his head to 
see Mixed Pickles nosing the pile of 
salted anchovies. The dog picked 
one up daintily in his teeth. 

“Put that down!’’ Robin cried, 
and the little dog dropped the fish 
and wagged his tail briskly. Robin 
reached for the anchovy. Then 
Sally screamed, ‘‘Robin! Your rod 
is going over. You’ve got something 
on the line!”’ 

Robin sprang to his feet and 
seized the rod. The reel was snarl- 
ing, as the line went out by jerks, 
and Robin set his thumb down hard 
on the spool. But the line con- 
tinued to unwind. Robin’s thumb 
began to smart. He cried excitedly, 
‘‘This is something big! It’s pulling 
like anything! What have I got?” 

Ben looked at him and smiled. 
‘‘That’s what you wanted,” he said 
dryly. ‘“‘Hold on to him. Don’t 
give him too much line,’’ and Ben 
stooped and cupped some water in 
his hand and poured it over the dry 
line on the reel. ‘‘There, it won’t 
burn your thumb now.”’ 

Robin braced the rod against his 


belt and raised the tip with an 
effort. Then he lowered it and 
reeled in the line he had gained. 
The rod bent in a half-circle and 
Robin shuffled his feet to keep his 
balance. Whatever was on the 
hook was fighting savagely to escape. 
It gave several vigorous shakes, then 
more line went out, in spite of 
Robin’s attempts to hold it. Then 
the creature began a strong and 
steady swim along the beach instead 
of out to sea. 

“Sting-ray!”’ cried Bay-Shore Ben. 
‘“‘And a big one. I can tell by the 
way he’s acting. A shark would 
have made one or two runs and then 
given 

Robin walked slowly along the 
edge of the water and from time to 
time he gained a few yards of line. 
He was panting, and perspiration 
had gathered on his forehead and 
was running down his cheeks. Ben 
looked at him, then he asked, ‘‘Want 
me to take him? You have a lot to 
handle in that fish.’’ 

Robin shook his head. “I don’t 
know what a sting-ray he 
grunted. ‘“‘But he’s my fish. If I 
can’t catch him myself I don’t want 
him.”’ 

“Good boy!’ Ben cried. And 
Sally said, ‘““You’re doing just fine!”’ 

Then the three saw a large flat 
body break water close to the shore. 
Robin shouted: ‘‘Look at him! 
He’s as big as a door!”’ 

The sting-ray paddled with its 
huge, bat-like wings and moved 
about wearily. He was about fin- 
ished. Robin heaved back on his 
rod and drew the creature closer and 
closer to shore. But at last he 
could do no more. The fish was 
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grounded in the shallows, and Robin 
feared his line would break if he put 
further strain upon it. 

“Keep the line tight,’’ Ben said, 
and he waded out and cautiously 
took hold of the wire leader a foot 
from the sting-ray’s mouth. He 
made sure the hook was well set, 
then he dragged the creature through 
the water and flopped him on to the 
sand. The sting-ray opened and 
closed his huge mouth, and flapped 
his wings and thrashed his tail. 
Ben looked at him and panted. 
‘“‘He’ll weigh sixty pounds. You 
don’t weigh much more than that 
yourself, Robin. I never thought 
you’d land him.”’ 

Robin looked at his catch proudly. 
The queer fish was over a yard across 
from wing tip to wing tip, and his 
body looked like a big pollywog. His 
eyes bulged from his head and his 
long, rat-like tail whipped about over 
the sand. 

Sally stared at him. ‘‘My, what 
a horrible looking thing,” she said. 

‘“‘And he’s just about as dangerous 
as he looks,’’ Ben warned. ‘Keep 


clear of that tail. Hold Mixed 
Pickles.”’ 


Horse 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Ben put his foot down hard on the 
fish’s back. Then he stooped and 
killed the vicious creature with his 
knife. The ray made one last slash 
of his tail, then he became quiet. 
Ben wiped his forehead nervously. 
Then he said, “I’m always glad to 
finish one of these things. He must 
have an awfully large barb in his tail. 
Did you ever see one?”’ he asked the 
twins. 

When they shook their heads, 
Ben knelt and busied himself re- 
moving the wicked-looking barb 
from a point on the ray’s tail just 
back of the body. He held it 
gingerly between his fingers. It 
was over five inches long and edged 
with many tiny needle-sharp teeth 
which were covered by a brown 
slime. 

“This is a bad one,’ Ben said 
grimly. ‘If we had stepped upon 
this sting-ray in the water, we might 
have had a foot laid wide open. 
As a rule, sting-rays don’t stay in 
water where bathers go. But this 
fellow was just waiting for an op- 
portunity to make trouble for some- 
body. It’s lucky you caught him, 
Robin. A lot of people think a ray’s 
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barb is coated with poison. This 
isn’t true. But many people have 
become very ill from infection—in 
some cases they had to lie in bed for 
months, until the wound healed. 
The slime on the barb comes off in 
the wound, and unless it is cleaned 
out at once, it will cause plenty of 
trouble.” 

Sally looked at the barb and shud- 
dered. “Throw it away, Robin!’’ 
for Robin had taken it in his hands 
and was admiring it. “I will not,’’ 
he said stoutly. “I caught this 
sting-ray all by myself and I want 
something to show for it.’’ 

“Of course,’’ Bay-Shore Ben said. 
‘‘We’ll take it home and boil it for 
a few minutes. Then it will be 
clean and white and no more 
dangerous than a sharp knife.’’ 
Ben put his arm across Robin’s 
shoulders. ‘‘You’re a real fisher- 
man,” he said kindly. “A sixty- 
pound sting-ray is a job for a man to 
handle.”’ 

“Well,” Robin said modestly 
and he clenched his fingers to clear 
them from cramped muscles—‘“I 
think I’ll let a man catch the next 
one!”’ 


I am a Horse, 
You know me well, 


And I have many 


Things to tell. 


If you will count 
From one to six,** 
I’ll tell you of 


Notes: 


Atlin 3 


My many tricks. 


In early morn 
While you’re asleep, 
I’m busy bringing you 
Good things to eat. 


A bottle of milk 
And a sugared bun 
I leave at your door, 
Then away I run. 


If you had a carrot 
Or candy or sweet, 
I’d follow you 
Up and down the street. 


And whether you call me 
Dobbin or Sue 

I’m very glad 
That I know you. 


**(Teacher waits for the children to count 


Verse 2—-Learning to count 
, 4—New thought of service here 
5 
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A Day With the Birds 


MARGUERITE GODE 


1 
Mother Bird rises early and greets 
the day with song. 
2 
Breakfast. The bird children believe 


5 
Lesson time. Learning to use their 
wings is very important to young birds 
just as learning to walk is important to 
boys and girls. 


in eating a big breakfast if they are to 6 
grow strong and healthy. Father bird keeps an eye on his brood. th 
3 He protects his home from danger. “¢ 
Music time. Little Jenny practices 7 H: 
her singing lesson. She expects to Evening. Mother bird sings the : 
become anjopera singer some day. evening lullaby to her babes in the nest. gi. 
8 
Cleanliness is a part of the bird Good-bye. Off to the southland for 
family’s program. A daily bath in the the winter months. See you again in pr 
pool is enjoyed. the spring. “i 
MEET THE Brrps—YouR SUMMER NEIGHBORS gl. 
(Something to interest you during the vacation months) 
Get acquainted with the birds in your locality. Visit them at hom and learn as 
how they live. h 
Birds are like people. They are musical. Learn to know their different songs. t =p 
Which birds sing the most songs? hi 
Which bird sings a morning and evening song? 
When a bird calls to his mate does the mate answer in the same pitch? 
Are some birds more friendly than others? or 
Do all birds build their homes in trees? 
Do birds have enemies which they fear? 
Which birds feed on the ground? ro 
Which birds feed on tree insects? 
Where does a meadow lark build her nest? 
When someone approaches a meadow lark’s nest how does the bird try to lead an 
the marauder away from the nest? 
Which birds stay with us all winter? wl 


Which birds move their wings slowly? 

Learn where the different birds build their homes. 

What kind of an upstairs apartment does Mr. Woodpecker choose? “bh 
What bird likes to be rocked to sleep in its nest? 

What bird often builds its home close neighbor to you? | 
What must Mrs. Wren consider when she goes house hunting? th 
Do female birds and male birds choose the same color scheme for their dress? 

What bird wears a red bonnet, a black coat and white vest? 


Which birds feed on seed pods? thi 
Which birds catch and eat flying insects? 

How does a hawk find its dinner? pe 
How does a bird teach its young to fly? lef 
Where do young robins live when they leave the nest? ] 
Which is the smallest bird in your neighborhood? pl 


Do birds eat insects which are injurious to plants? 

How can you help care for birds? 

What is the value of a bird bath? rol 
How can we help birds find food in winter months? 

How can you best observe a bird without frightening it? 


Do both mother and father birds sit on the nest? rey] 
Do both mother and father birds feed babies? we 
How old are baby birds when they learn to fly? 
What animals hunt birds? he 
Do all birds lay the same number of eggs? cu 
Are all birds friendly to each other? b 
At what time of year do birds first take flight southward? e 
Does each bird fly alone or do they make the trip in bevies? thi 
Which birds are early arrivals in the spring? sai 
THINGS YOU CAN DO “ 
Gather last year’s nests and study their Build a bird bath. thé 
construction. Gather seeds, etc., tor winter feeding. the 
Take pictures of birds. Protect birds from harm. 
Make feeding trays for use in winter Learn to whistle bird calls. 
months. Build a bird sanctuary. Ic 
a Build bird houses ‘for ‘next spring’s Paint and crayon bird pictures. : 
renters. 
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The Yellow Warbler’s Story 


Dian and over and over again, 
the call came from the orchard, 
**Cuck - cuc - cuc - cuc - cuc - cuckoo!”’ 
Hairy Woodpecker listened and was 
glad. 


‘‘Now the trees will be cleaned up 
properly,” said Hairy to himself. 
“TI can’t do more than I do. I’m 
glad to have help.”’ 

‘‘What are you chattering about?” 
asked a robin who had flown into 
the tree where Hairy was talking to 
himself. 

“Don’t you hear Cuckoo in the 
orchard?” asked Hairy. 

“Yes, I hear him,’’ answered the 
robin. ‘‘His song makes me shiver.”’ 

“It isn’t a song, exactly,” 
answered Hairy, ‘“‘but I don’t know 
why you should shiver about it.” 

“Neither do I,’’ said the robin, 
‘‘but shiver I do!”’ 

Again the strange call came from 
the orchard, ‘‘Cuck-cuc-cuc-cuc-oo!”’ 


‘“‘He’s eating tent-caterpillars by 
the hundreds,” said Hairy Wood- 
pecker. ‘‘There wouldn’t be a leaf 
left on the trees if the tent-cater- 
pillars had their way.”’ 


“Oriole eats them, too,’’ said the 
robin. 
“Yes, Oriole eats them, too,” 


repeated Hairy Woodpecker. He 
was thinking about a strange story 
he had once heard concerning the 
cuckoo. He decided that it couldn’t 
be true. The robin must have been 
thinking of the same thing for he 
said, suddenly, ‘‘Did you ever hear 
that Mrs. Cuckoo lays her eggs in 
the nests of her neighbors?”’ 

“T’ve heard it,” said Hairy, “but 
I don’t believe 

isn’t true—it really isn’t true!”’ 
sang a little yellow warbler from a 
tree close by. ‘“‘It is the lazy cow- 
bird who never makes a _ nest. 
I know.” The little warbler said, 
“I know,” so positively that the 


robin and woodpecker’ couldn’t 
doubt her. Evidently she DID 
know. 


‘‘Just how do you know?” asked 
Hairy, beginning to drum upon the 
branch where he was clinging. 


“I know,” sang the _ warbler, 
“because a big, lazy cowbird laid an 
egg in MY nest this spring! That’s 
how I know!” 


This was exciting. Hairy stopped 


drumming and looked at Mrs. 
Warbler. ‘“‘Tell us about it,’ he 
chirped. 
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“There isn’t much to tell,’ said 
the warbler. ‘‘Mrs. Cowbird laid 
an egg in my nest while I was flying 
about the meadow in search of food. 
When I returned, there was the big 
egg in my little nest. But not a 
sight of HER anywhere.”’ 

“What did you asked the 
robin. 

“T built a new floor right over it,”’ 
said the warbler. ‘I covered it 
completely with moss and leaves, 
then I laid my eggs over it.” 

Hairy thought that this was quite 
a joke and he drummed furiously, 
but the robin said, ‘“‘Tut, tut! I 
can’t believe it!”’ 

“‘“Come,’’ cried the little warbler. 
‘“‘T’ll show you the nest and the big 
egg,” and away she flew. They 
followed her to the orchard and there 
they saw it with their own eyes, by 
peeking through the leaves and moss. 
There was the egg under the floor of 
her nest and above it in the top of 
the nest three baby warblers sat 


In the top of the nest were 
three baby warblers! 


with their mouths wide open begging 
for something to eat. 


“You are smart,’’ admitted the 
robin. Just then they heard the 
call of the cuckoo who was perched 
above them in the tree. They were 
startled for they did not know that 
he was there. 


“Let’s talk to him,”’ suggested 
Hairy. The big bird listened to 
what they told him about the 
cowbird. He was a shy bird and 


only said, “‘Is—that—so, is—that— 
so?” 


Hairy decided to settle the matter 


then and there. ‘‘Excuse me,’’ he 
said, “I’ve heard—we’ve heard— 
the story is around, that Mrs. 
Cuckoo,—that your mate—that is 
to say—it may not be true, but if it 


“What are you trying to say?” 
cried the cuckoo, thrusting his head 
forward until he looked longer and 
thinner than ever. ‘‘What are you 
trying to say, you—-you hard-headed 
woodpecker!”’ 

Hairy was frightened out of his 
wits but the robin explained. ‘‘He 
doesn’t believe it—we don’t believe 
it, but we have heard that cuckoos 
make no nests, that they lay their 
eggs in the nests of other birds as 
the cowbird does.”’ 


The big cuckoo sat very still. 
They thought that he was never 
going to speak to them again. At 
last he said, “I know how the story 
started, but I’ll tell you once and 
for all time—it isn’t true! I have 
a cousin across the ocean on the 
other side of the world, who does 
what the cowbird does, but she is 
only a distant cousin and a disgrace 
to the family name. Tell every- 
body! Tell the bluejay to shout the 
truth from the tallest tree. Cuckoos 
in America do NOT lay eggs in the 
nests of their neighbors!’’ So saying 
the big bird spread his wings and 
flew swiftly across the pasture before 
Hairy or Robin had time to apolo- 
gize. 

“Tut-tut,’’ said the robin. “‘That’s 
what we get for asking too many 
questions,”’ and for once in his life, 
Hairy Woodpecker had nothing to 
say. 
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There’s an enemy behind me! 


Ait day long the hot Indian sun blazed down upon the jungle where Peter Pangolin 
lived. But he did not mind, for his den was always cool. It was ten or more feet 
underground. 


Toward evening hunger pangs stirred Peter from his day of sleep. As soon as it grew 
dark he climbed up his tunnel to the outer world, and started off on a termite hunt, his 
Pt ae ee. His queer suit of overlapping horn scales rustled and clanked as he moved. At times 

« . he ran very fast indeed, in spite of the fact that he trotted about with his front claws 
turned in, as if he were walking on his knuckles. 

His sense of smell told him many useful things, so he traveled along with his nose close 
to the earth. But his back was generally arched, and he held his tail out behind him, 
just off the ground. Every few minutes he stopped and stood up on his hind legs and 
looked around. When he had decided which way to go, he ran on again. 


Peter was a great climber and he often scrambled over a fallen log, instead of going 
around it. He could also swim, and when a stream crossed his path, he slid down into 
the water and swam to the other side. 


Soon he found an ant-hill and he dug into it eagerly with his powerful claws. When he 
had uncovered the passages, he stuck his long sticky tongue into the runways and pulled 
it out covered with ants. Peter had no teeth, but he did very well without, and he 
thrust his thin, gummy tongue into the tunnels again and again. When the ants grew 
scarce he wandered off in search of another colony. 


Suddenly a noise warned him that an enemy was approaching. Peter’s white under- 
side was not protected with scales, so he ducked his head between his front legs and 
snapped round into a ball and locked himself together. A small hook grew on the tip 
of his tail, and when this hook was fastened on to the scales on his back, Peter knew that 
nothing could unfasten him. 


Soon a big animal sniffed at the scaly ball and Peter felt himself pushed and rolled 
around, but he was not afraid. He waited calmly until the enemy grew tired, and 
wandered off into the jungle, then Peter unrolled and waddled away in the opposite 
Who cares! direction. 


fi 


I guess it’s safe to uncurl Now for that ant-hill! 
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A Butterfly Hatches Out 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Waren any butterfly comes out of the chrysalis skin, 
its wings are small and crumpled. These pictures show 
what Mr. Eastern Swallowtail does after hatching out. 


At the top he is a green and black caterpillar, ready to 
turn into a chrysalis. He has tied himself to a twig by a 
silken thread, and fastened his hindermost pair of feet to the 
stem by a silk button. 


For two days he hung like this. Then he jerked and 
jerked until his skin cracked open and came off. He was 
now a pig-faced greenish-brown chrysalis. 


For about two weeks changes went on inside the chrysalis. 
Then one fine afternoon the skin cracked open at the top and 
Mr. Swallowtail’s black head came out. His body was fat 
and heavy with juice, and his wings were all crumpled up. 


He climbed up the stem and began pumping the juice 
from his body into his wings to make them grow. In less 
than four minutes they had doubled their size. As time 
passed the yellow pattern became more plain, and the blue 
dots on the under wings began to show. 


Fourteen minutes from the time he hatched out, the wings 
were full size, but they were wet and heavy, so he waved 
them about in the sunshine. 


When they were quite dry, and hard, he took his first 
flight in the air. 
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Mrs. Squirrel’s Nurse 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by Author 


O NE morning when Mrs. Goose 
went to Mrs. Squirrel’s house and 
knocked at the door, there was no 
answer. 

So she knocked again. This time 
a weak voice called: ‘‘Come in!”’ 

Mrs. Goose hurried in, and there 
was her friend in bed, with her 
patchwork quilt pulled up to her 
brown fur chin. 

“‘Oh, mercy me,”’ said Mrs. Goose. 
“What is the matter with you?” 

“TI think I’ve sprained my jaw 
cracking a nut,’’ explained Mrs. 
Squirrel. “It was a very hard nut, 
almost like a stone.”’ 

‘“‘That’s too’bad,”’ Mrs. Goose told 
her, “but never you mind, Mrs. 
Squirrel. You just rest in bed till 
you feel all right again. And I'll 
stay here and be your nurse; yes, 
indeed I will.” 

Mrs. Squirrel opened her brown 
eyes wide at that. She looked as 
though she was a bit worried about 
having Mrs. Goose for her nurse. 
But she didn’t have time to say 
anything, for Mrs. Goose went on: 
“T’ll dress up like a nurse, too. This 
paper bag will do for a cap, and this 
big towel will make an apron. Now 

I’ll get you a hot water bag at 
once!”’ 

“I don’t think I need one,”’ began 
Mrs. Squirrel, but Mrs. Goose was 
in the kitchen by that time heating 
hot water. 

Soon she came running back. 
the way,’ she asked, ‘‘where is 
your hot water bag?’’ 

“It’s hanging up in the closet. 
But I don’t think I want it.”’ 

But Mrs. Goose was rummaging 
around, hunting. “I have it,’ she 
said, running toward the kitchen. 

“But that’s my knitting bag!’’ 
called Mrs. Squirrel, after her. 

Mrs. Goose stopped and looked at 
the thing she was carrying. ‘So 
it is,’’ she smiled. ‘Well, here’s 
the hot water bag.”’ 

She dashed to the kitchen. Yes, 
she really did have the right thing 
this time. ‘‘Now,’’ she said, “let 
me fix this by your jaw. It is nice 
and hot.” 

Mrs. Squirrel let her put the bag 


in place. But at once she jumped 
and gave a squeak. ‘Oh, that’s 
very hot, Mrs. Goose,” she said. 
‘‘Why, it almost burned me!”’ 

“I am so sorry,—but I’ll fix 
said Mrs. Goose, and she dashed to 
the kitchen as fast as she could. 
She nearly tripped over her own big 
goosie feet, she hurried so. 

‘‘Now,”’ she said, ‘‘try this!’’ 

Mrs. Squirrel squirmed. 

“But the bag is cold now,”’ she 
said. ‘‘There is no warmth at all. 
It feels very uncomfortable in my 
neck.”’ 

**That’s because I thought I’d try 
it cold, since you didn’t like it hot,”’ 
Mrs. Goose explained. ‘‘But I’ll fix 
it up again, and have it just right.” 

Soon she came back, looking very 
pleased. ‘‘There,’’ she said, ‘‘now 
let me put the bag by your jaw.” 
But Mrs. Squirrel gave a bigger 
jump and a louder squeak. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s getting me all wet,’’ she cried. 
““My pillow is drenched! It feels 
like a flood.” 

‘Well, well, I’ve made a mistake 
again,” said Mrs. Goose. 
never mind. You see, I was so 
interested, getting the water just 
right, that I forgot to put the 
stopper back in the bag. So of 
course the water began running out! 
But just hold your head up, Mrs. 
Squirrel, and I’ll get the pillowcase 
off in a minute.’”’? Mrs. Goose held 
up the bag with one wing and worked 


Mrs. Goose was heating water 
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‘*l sprained my jaw cracking 
a nut,’’ said Mrs. Squirrel 


with the other. ‘‘Now, where do 
you keep your dry pillowcases?”’ she 
asked, sweetly. 

“In the third drawer of the linen 
closet,’’ said Mrs. Squirrel, as though 
she were beginning to be tired. 

Mrs. Goose dashed to the linen 
closet. ‘“‘Now,’’ she said, coming 
back, ‘‘you are going to be fixed up 
nice and cozy. Hold your head up 
again and I’ll just slip on the pillow- 
case!”’ 

She shook out the thing she held 
in her wing. “But that’s not a 
pillowcase,’’ murmured Mrs. Squir- 
rel. ‘‘Just look at it!”’ 

Mrs. Goose looked, and, sure 
enough, it was Mrs. Squirrel’s best 
white ruffled petticoat! ‘‘You must 
have looked in the second drawer. 
I told you the third.”’” Mrs. Squirrel 
sounded discouraged. 

“Dear me, what a _ mistake,’’ 
sighed Mrs. Goose. “Well, run 
back again. You just lie quiet. 
You’ve got a nurse to do these things 
for you, and you don’t have to 
worry about anything. Now—just 
hold your head up again. This is 
a pillowcase, and I’ll whisk it on in 
no time! And now for that hot 
water bag,”’ she went on, straighten- 
ing cap and apron. 

But where was the bag? 

Mrs. Goose looked all around. 
‘“‘Maybe it’s still in the _ bed,’ 
suggested Mrs. Squirrel, in a weak 
voice. 

Mrs. Goose poked about, dis- 
turbing Mrs. Squirrel from top to 
toe. ‘‘Dear me,” she said, “I’m 
glad you have a nurse! What if 
you had to do this hunting all your- 
self, without anyone to help you?”’ 
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Mrs. Squirrel opened her mouth 
quickly, as though she wanted to 
say something about that, but 
Mrs. Goose went right on talking. 
‘No, it’s not in the bed. Where do 
you think it could be?” 

“Perhaps it’s under the bed.”’ 

Mrs. Goose got down on her 
plump stomach and looked all around. 

“Or perhaps you shut it up in one 
of the drawers,’’ Mrs. Squirrel said, 
in a voice that meant: ‘‘That would 
be just like you.”’ 

‘“‘Why, probably that’s it. How 
very bright of you!’ Mrs. Goose ran 
to the linen closet, and Mrs. Squirrel 
could hear her rummaging around 
there, making remarks to herself. 
She was gone quite a long time, and 
she kept opening and shutting the 
door and running out into the yard. 
Mrs. Squirrel began to wonder what 
on earth was up, so she got out of 
bed and looked through the window. 

There was Mrs. Goose with a 
clothespin in her mouth, hanging a 
white petticoat on the line. 

When she came in again, Mrs. 
Squirrelasked: ‘‘What’sthematter?”’ 

nothing really serious,’’ Mrs. 
Goose told her. “I did forget and 
shut the hot water bag up in the 
drawer with your clothes, and, of 
course, as the stopper wasn’t in, 
some of your things got wet. I had 
to go out and hang them up to dry. 
But I don’t mind, Mrs. Squirrel, 
because I am so glad to be helping 
you. Just think—if you had to do 
this all yourself! If you had been 
alone—without a nurse!”’ 

At that Mrs. Squirrel opened her 
mouth to say: “If I had been alone 
all this would never have happened 
at all,”’ but she didn’t get a chance 
to say it, because Mrs. Goose was 
running happily to the _ kitchen, 
saying: “And, now, get that 
hot water bag!’’ 

Mrs. Squirrel could hear her 
fussing around in the kitchen again. 
There seemed to be something else 
the matter. By and by she stuck 
her head, with the paper bag still on 
top of it, around the edge of the 


The hippo is an ugly beast, 
He’s short and extra stout, 

In fact, he is so very large 

He hardly moves about. 


His head is quite enormous, 
His legs and tail are small, 

He doesn’t do much exercise 

But swims the best of all. 


Mrs. Squirrel got out of bed and looked through the window 


door. ‘“‘By the way,” she asked, 
‘‘where do you suppose I put that 
stopper for the hot water bag?” 

“Is it on the clock shelf? Or in the 
garbage can?”’ 

“Well, it is probably in the tea- 
kettle,’’ said Mrs. Squirrel, turning 
over on one side and shutting her 
eyes. 

Mrs. Goose gave a joyful cry. 
‘‘Why, that’s where it is,’”’ she said. 
“TI must have dropped it in when I 
was filling the kettle. Now we'll 
have to wait till the water cools a 
bit, so I can fish it out. Then 
everything is going to be all right, 
and soon you will be all comfortable, 
with your hot water bag under your 
jaw!” 

But when Mrs. Goose went to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s room again, the bed 
was empty. There sat her friend, 
knitting, on the porch! 

““Oh,”’ called Mrs. Goose, rushing 


LUCKY HIPPO 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


He stays beneath the water long, 

(He doesn’t need much air), 
And ’cause he has no fuzz nor fur 
He cannot wet his hair. 


He’s really rather lucky, though, 
He dries just by the sun, 

But I must always use a towel 

Before my drying’s done! 


out. ‘‘Why did you leave your bed? 
Why are you there?”’ 

“Well, I just thought I’d better 
get up,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel, knitting 
faster. ‘“‘I felt like it. I wanted 
to! 

‘‘But your jaw? How is it?” 

*‘Much better,’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“In fact, there has been so much 
going on, that I forgot all about it.”’ 

‘‘That means because I have been 
such a busy nurse,’”’ smiled Mrs. 
Goose. ‘Well, I think I must have 
been successful, too. My patient is 
sitting up!”’ 

Then she laughed, and Mrs. 
Squirrel laughed, too, and there 
they were, both enjoying a joke to- 
gether, though not in the same way. 

And Mrs. Goose took off her cap 
and apron and went home, feeling 
that it was very fortunate that she 
had happened to come along just in 
time to get Mrs. Squirrel a hot 
water bag. 
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The Circus Parade 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


= summer had come to the 
Big Meadow, and as South Wind 
blew across it one morning scores 
of the little meadow people were 
hurrying here and there or sunning 
themselves happily in some favorite 
spot. 

Timmy Field Mouse was hurrying 
along very intent upon his own 
business, his soft fur coat fairly 
shining in the sunlight. 

The three little rabbits who lived 
at the foot of the Big Oak Tree on 
one side of the meadow were having 
a game of hide-and-seek among the 
taller grasses, while Father Rabbit 
sat in the doorway and sniffed the 
sweet warm air contentedly. 

Tommy Turtle was asleep on a 
large flat stone by the brook that 
ran across the farther side of the 
meadow. This stone was his usual 
sunning place, and from it he could 
watch the frogs and minnows splash- 
ing or darting about in the water. 
From it, too, he could easily slide 


quickly into the water at the ap- 
proach of any newcomer that he 
wished to avoid. 

Mr. Bobolink, perched upon a tall 
weed stalk, swayed back and forth 
as South Wind laughingly passed. 
He swayed and sang a song of the 
sunshine and of the three baby bob- 
olinks in their nest hidden cleverly 
in the grass. 

Reddy Squirrel also was in sight. 
He was scampering along the top of 
the stonewall. Suddenly he caught 
sight of his cousin Grayback on the 
other side of the road. Grayback 
was very busy looking at a large 
poster that someone had fastened to 
the fence, and he didn’t hear Reddy 
call to him, so Reddy frisked down 
from the wall and crossed the road. 

‘‘What is the matter with you this 
morning?”” he demanded of Gray- 
back. “I’ve been calling and calling 
to you.”’ 

“What? Oh! .. . it’s you, is it?”’ 
said Grayback, turning around. ‘‘Did 
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you call? I’m sorry, but I didn’t 
hear you. I was so very busy look- 
ing at this picture. Have you seen 
it?”’ 

‘“‘Why, no! I haven’t,’’ admitted 
Reddy, looking up at the big 
poster covered with brightly colored 
pictures of animals. Then he looked 
again. 

“What queer looking animals!” 
he exclaimed in surprise. 

‘“‘That’s what I thought,’’ Gray- 
back replied. ‘‘Look at that one 
with the big hump on its back. 
I’ve never seen anything that looked 
like that.”’ 

I,”’ laughed Reddy. ‘‘And 
see the little horse with black and 
white stripes, and the big pig with a 
horn in his nose.”’ 

‘‘What in the world is the joke?”’ 
called a voice, as the two little 
squirrels sat chattering and laughing 
about the queer-looking animals. 
“You’ve been sitting there and 
laughing so much that I couldn’t 
help but wonder what you are 
laughing about.”’ 

Reddy and Grayback turned 
around. Willy Woodchuck stood 
by the corner of the stonewall on the 
other side of the road, his little eyes 
full of curiosity. 
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‘“‘Come on over,” called the little 
squirrels. ‘“‘Come over and see these 
funny pictures.” 

Willy was a little timid about 
venturing so far from home, but 
after starting and stopping several 
times he scuttled quickly across the 
road and joined the squirréls just as 
the kitten twins came along. 

‘“‘What are you all doing here?”’ 
the twins wanted to know. ‘“‘And 
what are you laughing about?” 

‘“‘We’re laughing at the pictures 
of these funny animals,’’ Grayback 
told them, pointing to the big 
poster. ‘“‘Did you ever see a little 
horse with black and white stripes?”’ 

‘See that funny one with the little 
head and the long, long neck,” 
Reddy interrupted. ‘‘Do you think 
anyone could ever have a neck as 
long as that?” 

Willy Woodchuck' chuckled. 
“They are queer,’ he admitted, 
‘but I think those big animals are 
the funniest. How can they tell 
which way to go when they have two 
tails!”’ 

‘There goes Billy Blue Jay,” said 
Reddy Squirrel. ‘‘Let’s call to him. 
He is quite a traveler and perhaps 
he will know something about these 
animals.” 

Fortunately Billy Blue Jay hap- 
pened to look down and see the little 
group beckoning to him, for he was 
flying by so quickly that they could 
never have called loudly enough to 
make him hear. 

‘Hello, there!’ he greeted them, 
flying down beside them. ‘Did you 
want me?” 

‘‘Have you seen these pictures?”’ 
Grayback asked. 

haven’t seen the pictures,”’ 
Billy said, looking at them, “but 
there was a circus over in the town 
yesterday and I saw the animals.” 

‘“‘Circus!”’ the others exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Billy. ‘These are 
circus animals. All these animals in 
the picture were there and many 
more. There was a big parade and 
then they went inside a great tent 
that had been put up and they did 
all sorts of funny tricks.”’ 


they real animals?’”’ asked 
Willy in surprise. 

“Did you see them do tricks?” 
demanded Reddy Squirrel. 

“Oh, yes,” said Billy Blue Jay. 
“It was very exciting, too. I peeped 
inside the tent and saw the whole 
thing.” 

“Could we go and see them?”’ 
asked the kitten twins in chorus. 

“I’m afraid not,’’ Billy answered. 
“You see, they’ve gone away. This 
morning the tent had disappeared 
and all the animals, too.”’ 

‘Perhaps you just thought you 
saw them, Billy,” said Willy Wood- 
chuck. ‘Perhaps you just thought 
you saw them since they are not 
there today.”’ 

“IT saw them,” Billy insisted. 
“A funny little animal with a long 
tail rode on a pony, a big fierce- 
looking cat jumped through a hoop 
and... 

“I know what we could do,” 
Reddy Squirrel interrupted loudly. 
“We could have a circus parade 
ourselves.”’: 

The others looked at him in 
surprise. 

‘‘How?” Willy Woodchuck asked. 

‘‘What for?’’ Grayback said. 

“Oh, just for fun,’ said Reddy. 
“The kitten twins can be the big 
fierce cats and jump through a hoop. 
I can be the funny one with a long 
tail. Tommy Turtle can be the 
pony and I can ride on his back. 

Willy Woodchuck, Grayback, 
Billy Blue Jay and the kittens began 
to laugh. 

right,’”’ they agreed. 

‘“‘Let’s go and get ready and all 
meet down by the brook when the 
sun is straight overhead,’ Reddy 
said. 

After leaving the others, Reddy 
hurried across the road and down 
to the brook to find Tommy Turtle 
and persuade him to be in the circus 
parade. Tommy was not very en- 
thusiastic, but he finally agreed to 
Reddy’s plan and patiently walked 
up and down the bank while Reddy 
practiced dancing and turning som- 
ersaults on his back. 

Noon came and went, and still 
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none of the others had put in an 
appearance. 

“I wonder where they can be!”’ 
wondered Reddy. 

“I’m going to take a nap while we 
wait,” yawned Tommy Turtle, 
climbing back on the rock. ‘“‘You 
can wake me up when they arrive.”’ 

Reddy stretched out on the grass 
but he did not go to sleep. He 
watched a fat bumblebee buzzing 
about among the sweet clover blos- 
soms and a busy ant family that was 
running excitedly into and out of 
their house. 

It was long past noon and Reddy 
was about to go home when he at 
last caught sight of someone coming 
across the meadow. At first he 
thought it was one of the kitten 
twins, but as the newcomer came 
near he saw that it was Sammy 
Skunk. 

called Sammy happily. 
‘*T came to be in the circus parade.”’ 

“To be in the circus parade?” 
Reddy said in surprise. 

“Why, yes,” Sammy replied. 
‘‘Haven’t the others come _ yet? 
I saw them all over by the Big Oak 
Tree quite a while ago. When I 
asked them why they were ll 
dressed up so queerly they said that 
you were going to have a circus 
parade. I told them I'd be a little 
late, but that I’d come as soon as I 
could, and here I am.”’ 

“So I see,’’ said Reddy foolishly. 

“Aren’t you going to have a 
parade after all?’’ asked Sammy, 
disappointedly. ‘‘Everyone said that 
it was your idea.” 

“It was, but I’m afraid it wasn’t 
a very good idea after all,’ said 
Reddy, who suddenly knew why 
none of his friends had appeared. 
Poor little Sammy Skunk, who was 
so friendly and yet so unpopular 
with everyone, stood waiting. 

“T’'ll tell you what, Sammy,” 
said Reddy kindly. “If we ever do 
have a parade I'll let you know. 
Circus parades may be all right but 
I’m so hungry that I can’t think of 
anything nicer to do now than to go 
straight over to the woods and get 
some dinner.” 


I’m Mother’s little helper. 
I help her every day. 

I hang my clothes up neatly, 
And put my toys away. 


MOTHER’S HELPER 


EDNA JEANNE GRAHAM 


Sometimes I help with dishes. 
I go on errands, too. 

I’m glad when Mother tells me 
There’s something I can do. 
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QuEsTION: Can the natural or activity 


method of teaching reading be used suc- 


cessfully with mentally retarded chil- 
dren? 


Answer: Possibly to a very limited extent. It 
is very doubtful whether the natural or activity method 
of teaching reading could be used to any great extent 
because retarded children have relatively inadequate 
methods of generalization. Retarded children must 
have plenty of guidance in learning how to read. For 
this reason, I would recommend the systematic experi- 
ence method supplemented by plenty of incidental 
reading. 


QuEsTION: Is it considered good peda- 
Sogy to allow a bright child to ‘‘tutor’’ or 
help the children who need assistance? 


ANSWER: Why wouldn’t it be good pedagogy, 
particularly if the tutor or helper is selected carefully? 
Many, many times this type of instruction has resulted 
in adequate progress. Many teachers, particularly of 
rural schools, are unable to take time from the regular 
duties and curriculum to devote to the one or two 
children who may need much help in one subject. It 
is, therefore, necessary to supplement the teacher’s 
instruction. The teacher should observe the reactions 
of the pupils in her class toward the retarded child or 
children and select the one who is most friendly and 
understanding. Children are naturally made very 
happy by having the opportunity to help other children. 
Often retarded children can help the normal children 
in some other task. We all know the story of the boy 
who said, ‘“‘My friend helped me in reading, I helped 
him when he got in a fight.”’ 


QuEsTION: How can I teach the retarded 
child in my class to read when the cur- 
riculum does not provide for individual 
instruction in reading? 


ANSWER: I believe there are two approaches to the 
retarded child in your class. 


1. By giving the child in question an opportunity to 
excel in some non-academic activity like telling stories, 
hand work, dramatization, making newspaper reports, 
taking care of the classroom, etc. 


- 2. By teaching the child the rudiments of beginning 
reading. In reading he would have to be taught as a 
beginner in “‘a special help period’ on your program. 
The teacher must be constantly on guard in providing 
means whereby the child may help himself to read, viz., 
by use of picture word cards, use of a typewriter, 
reading tables, etc. She must use every available 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. 
to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


YOU are invited 


means to increase the child’s reading vocabulary— 
flash cards, collecting of words, finding words, making 
word books, etc. In all of these activities, she could 
call on the help of other children in the classroom. 


QuEsTION: I should like to know where 
to find information on the relative 
values of modern kindergarten equip- 
ment, both educational and recrea- 
tional. Also, a good bibliography of 
picture books for the children’s own 
shelves, as well as books of bright, 
short stories to tell them. 


Answer: The following sources have excellent mate- 
rial covering kindergarten equipment, bibliography of 
picture books and stories: ‘‘Unified Kindergarten and 
First Grade Teaching,” Parker and Temple (Ginn), 
pages 70-101. “Reading Jeadiness,’’ Harrison 
(Houghton Mifflin), Appendix B. Books for the 
children’s library in the Reading Readiness Program, 
pages 211-220. ‘‘The Teaching of Reading for Better 
Living,’’ Pennell-Cusack (Houghton Mifflin), Kinder- 
garten and First Grade Material, pages 147-266. 
“Reading Activities in the Primary Grades,’’ Storm- 
Smith (Ginn), pages 105-148; also page 263. ‘Fifty 
Books Suitable for Kindergarten Reading Table.”’ 
“Children’s Reading,” Terman and Limg (Appleton), 
pages 109-126. 


Pamphlets on the subject: available—Office of 
Elementary Education, Room 176 Annex, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City: “‘Bibliog- 
raphy of Pictures in Schoolroom,” Bulletin B-41 
(15c); ‘‘Inexpensive Books for Children,’’ B-87 (10c); 
“A List of Selected Library Books for First Grade,”’ 
G-114 (10c); “The Big Little Books, G-118 (2c); 
Encyclopedia References, Compton’s, Vol. 8, page 110. 

Excellent inexpensive picture books: ‘‘The Picture 
Scripts’’ (10c), E. M. Hale and Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
“‘Education Series,’’ Row, Peterson & Co.; A Bulletin, 
A Kindergarten-First Grade Curriculum, Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 15, Washington, D. C. 


QueEsTION: I have three retarded children 
in my third grade who need much extra 
instruction in the teaching of phonics. 
Would you advise the teaching of phonic 
rules to these children? 


ANSWER: I should advise very few phonic rules even 
with normal children in the third grade and certainly 
none in dealing with the retarded children. Rules 
involve generalization and children of this type are 
unable to make sufficient generalization for under- 
standing or for applying the rule. 
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BUYING LOLLIPOPS 


Lucia CABOT 


Sally, Jack and Lucy, 
And little dog, Hop, 
Walked down the shady street 
To the candy shop. 


Everybody bought a 
Lemon lollipop, 

Everybody had one 
But little dog, Hop. 


Lucy went home crying, 
As little dog, Hop, 

Now led the gay parade, 
With Lucy’s lollipop! 


SAND MAN COMES 
Nona KEEN DuFFy 


Listen, children, hear that sound? 
It’s the Sandman going round. 


On his crooked, bent old back 
You can see a gunny-sack. 


In he dips his wrinkled hand, 
Then he scatters sleepy-sand. 


If at night your eyes feel queer 
You may know the sandman’s near. 


Just one thing for you to do 
If he scatters sand on you. 


Get your sleepers, run to bed, 
Just as soon as prayers are said. 


SAFETY RULES 


Nona KEEN DUFFY 


I'll be a careful person 
And watch the traffic lights, 
I'll not use metal kite-strings 
When I am flying kites! 


I will not play with matches, 
I’ll not pick up a gun, 

I’ll put away my playthings 
When all my playing’s done! 


I'll listen to policemen 
When they are on the beat, 
I’ll watch for cars at crossings, 
Or when I’m in the street. 


I'll walk at left of paving, 
When going for a hike, 

I’ll not hang on to busses 
While I am on my bike. 


I will not talk to strangers, 
Away from home or school, 

“T’ll Be A Careful Person!”’ 
Shall be my safety rule! 


The Poetry Corner 


SMALL SCULPTOR 


HERAL G. HEDGcock 


From my mother’s cooky dough 
I fashion lovely things, 
Sometimes a star or dainty flower, 
Sometimes a bell that rings. 


The other day I sculptured 
A splendid ginger man, 
Large buttons made of raisins 
Trimmed his coat of tan. 


When the ginger man was baked, 
I made a nice design 

Of scallops down his ragged coat 
With these teeth of mine. 


ANIMALS IN THE SKY 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I looked up to the sky one day 
And what do you s’pose I saw? 

Some ostriches, and pussy-cats, 
And ducklings by the score! 


I saw three great big elephants, 
A lion, and a bear, 

But though they looked like animals 
I knew just clouds were there! 


CLEVERNESS 


VIVIAN G. GouULED 


I can mow the lawn, 
And shovel the walk, 
And, surely, I can rake. 
I can bathe the dog, 
And make a bed, 

And even bake a cake. 


I can ride a horse, 

And paint a chair, 

And I can even knit. 
Oh, I can do 

ALL kinds of things 

If some one helps—a bit. 


NATURE’S MUSIC 


Vivian G. GOULED 


I like the kind of music 
That the leaves make in the trees, 
When swaying with the branches 
Just according to the breeze. 


I also like the music that 
The birds make when they call; 
And music that the raindrops make 
As gently down they fall. 


I like the music of the waves 
That come to meet the shore. 
I like ALL kinds of Nature’s 
sounds,— 
All these and many more! 


THE BROOK 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


I know a little prattling brook 
That chatters all the day, 

It always is in such a rush 
With never time to stay. 


And yet it seems quite friendly like, 
A-babbling this and that, 

I do believe ’twould like to stay 
And have a cozy chat. 


Sometimes, it seems so very near, 
A-coaxing me to play, 

But all the time it’s running far, 
Just miles and miles away. 


Do you suppose the time will come, 
When I shall ever learn 

That brooks keep running on and on, 

And never do return? 


FAIRY TRAVEL 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


When the fairies wish to travel 
In elegance and ease, 

They sit upon the shining backs 
Of roaring bumblebees. 


But when they plan a hurried trip 
They call a butterfly: 

He spreads his wings and in a wink 
They’re sailing through the sky. 


Now when the cloak of evening 
Is lowered close and snug, 
Each fairy only needs to catch 

His little lighted bug. 


And when you see a beetle 
A-moving through the air, 
You know the fairies’ zeppelin 
Can take them anywhere. 


‘‘BETTER-GO-ROUND” 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


‘‘Better-go-round, better-go-round,”’ 
The bull-frog loudly croaked. 

He tried his best to make folks shun 
That marsh so water-soaked. 


But reckless Billy heeded not 
The warning of the frog; 

In haste to reach the other side 
He jumped from bog to bog. 


But, sad to tell, he hurried so 
To join the boys at play, 

He slipped and fell into the mud 
Right where it deepest lay. 


Now when young Billy hears the 
sound, 
‘Better - go - round, better - go - 
round,” 
He takes the wide old frog’s advice, 
And stays on solid ground. 
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Defense 


I. THESE days of uncertainty 
and anxiety every’ kindergarten 
teacher is faced with two problems: 
what will the shortage of materials 
and the curtailment of expenses 
mean to the kindergartens, and how 
can we help to lighten the load that 
is becoming increasingly heavy and 
difficult for all school budgets? 

During the past few years we 
have been fortunate to have budgets 
that, within certain limits, have met 
our demand for supplies. We have 
been able to obtain the material to 
carry out the project we were work- 
ing on. We have more or less taken 
this for granted. 

We can no longer do so. The 
next few years will require a right- 
about face; they will be a challenge 
to all of us; yet with a little in- 
genuity and foresight we can do 
much to obtain materials—materials 
often wasted in the average home 
and community—and keep worth- 
while activities under way. If we 
use these materials, the demand on 
the budget will be less; we shall 
have sufficient money to buy the 
things we need to buy. We shall, 
at the same time, develop a sense of 
thrift in the children. And we shall, 
by using these substitutes, leave 
more materials for National Defense. 

The activity program is planned 
with the idea that when the children 
have completed their project they 
do so with a feeling of satisfaction 
and achievement. This, if properly 
guided, may be done as well with 
materials salvaged from the house- 
hold trash basket as with materials 
bought for the purpose in mind. 

Every day, for example, boxes are 
discarded. These boxes of all kinds 
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in the Kindergarten 


ETHEL D. VAN ORDER 


have many uses. Cardboard boxes 
may be used for doll houses, barns, 
and stores, smaller ones for doll 
furniture, toy trains, and cars. 
Round cereal boxes may be used for 
drums and rattles; and a large hat 
box makes an attractive waste- 
basket, if decorated and given a 
coat of white shellac. Wooden boxes 
and orange crates make more sub- 
stantial houses and stores than 
cardboard, but they can be used to 
better advantage if knocked apart 
and used for boats and airplanes. 

Coffee, and other tin cans—if the 
tops have been removed with a can 
opener which leaves the edges of the 
can smooth—make nail cans, string 
containers, flower pots, pencil and 
pen holders, and door stops. Cans 
in graduated sizes painted in primary 
colors make an attractive gift for a 
nursery school child. 

Paper of all kinds has its use: 
wrapping paper is strong and tough 
enough to make animals and dolls. 
These animals stuffed with news- 
paper or cotton and painted with 
tempera paint, may be made for 
the farm, the circus or a pet shop. 
The same idea may be carried out 
for pillows and picture books. 

Newspaper is almost indispen- 
sable. Several papers sewed to- 
gether will serve very satisfactorily 
as sleeping mats; it also makes good 
practice paper for free hand cutting. 

Waxed paper and cellophane make 
excellent windows for the doll house. 
All colored wrapping papers make 
decorations for the tree at Chistmas 
as will silver lined envelopes and 
tin foil. 

Nature will give us much to use: 
painted and strung, seeds of all 


kinds make pretty necklaces. Acorn 
shells, painted and strung on bright 
colored yarn, make an attractive 
ornament for a dress or coat lapel. 

Pine cones gathered and stored 
until Christmas, when painted make 
gay ornaments for the Christmas 
tree. Even the horse chestnuts we 
all get so tired of in October may be 
strung and shellacked. 

There are many more miscel- 
laneous articles, milk tops, for ex- 
ample, may be used for wheels on 
cardboard vehicles. They also make 
shade pulls and lockets. 

Spools and broom handles can be 
used for wheels, smoke stacks and 
legs of furniture. Cardboard mail- 
ing tubes, cut and decorated are 
useful napkin rings. 

Corks have many possibilities. 
Stuck with toothpicks, they make 
amusing animals. They are light, 
and if made into sailboats will float 
on water. Combined with gum- 
drops and toothpicks they make 
attractive trees or favors for a 
birthday party. 

These are only a few of the possi- 
bilities found in waste materials. 
Once we begin to look for things we 
can use, it becomes a fascinating 
game. The children will enjoy bring- 
ing things from home for the supply 
box. Often they will be ready with 
a suggestion for their use. 

Perhaps the necessity for rigid 
economy will tend to make us more 
resourceful; at least if we make use 
of the materials we find we will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we 
are carrying on our program effi- 
ciently, and, in some small measure 
are helping our nation in its time of 
crisis. 


A CHILD’S WISH 


MELCHERT FOWLER 


I’d like a dress as blue asthe bluebird, 
And shoes, shiny black as the crow, 

With a coat like the breast of a robin 
Where its brightest feathers show. 


A sash, like the wings of an oriole, 
And a hat, like the spot I see 
Scarlet, on the head of the flicker 
That pecks at our pdplar tree. 


Folks would say, “‘She belongs in a garden,”’ 
I would smile at them all, and then 
Would dance down a path, and I’d sing, I’d sing 
Like a plain little, gray little wren! 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Pennies for Defense 


WE are buying a defense bond 
in the second grade. Pennies will 
pay for most of it. Contributions 
of nickels and dimes are acceptable 
but not emphasized. So far, we 
have had enough nickels and dimes 
for teaching purposes: the five 
pennies along side the nickel, the 
ten pennies along side the dime— 
this for concrete, experience teach- 
ing. However, our best teaching 
device is our recording chart which 
hangs on the wall where it is easily 
seen and used. On this chart, each 
morning, we record the pennies 
brought in. Each penny is recorded 
separately, so that we can add by 
5’s and by 10’s. We know that each 
ten means a defense stamp. The 
stamp book hangs by the chart on a 
string—low enough for the children 
to examine it. A child always 
places the stamp in the book. 

This little ceremony of ‘‘Pennies 
for Defense’’ follows, each morning, 
our check on attendance. After the 


stamp is placed and while we are 
still sitting around in _ intimate 
fashion in the circle, is the golden 
moment to teach love of country. 
This is done spontaneously, usually 
through some bit of world news 
often heroism, given by the children 
or myself. Quickly following this, 
comes a then-and-there formulated 
petition to the Great Power of 
Creation, to give us, our President, 
“four big brothers and other soldier 
men,” strength and courage to 
defend us. This should be very 
brief and very real. It is quality of 
words and not quantity that counts. 
So ‘‘Pennies for Defense’”’ is a vehicle 
of teaching that carries to the hearts 
and minds of the children these 
values: 


(1) Recognition of a Great Power 
that operates in our lives. 

(2) Love of country. 

(3) Sacrifice and thrift. 

(4) Numbers that live, that have 
seen value. 

BERTHA G. RAMES 


less lines. 


SHADOW 305 


Shadow 305 is the new 
Dixon primary writing pen- 
cil. Its soft yet strong black 
lead holds together under 
pressure, giving rich, dust- 


Sold by School Supply Houses! 
School Bureau 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


A June Activity 


At children are thrilled in 
June to discover that they are 
‘going on”’ (as they call it) into the 
next grade. However, deep within 
their hearts is often the feeling of 
uncertainty, a fear of the unknown. 
Perhaps they have heard older 
children say: ‘‘Wait till you get to 
the third grade, the arithmetic 
there is terrible’ or history 
lessons start in the fourth,”’ etc. 


To overcome these apparent feel- 
ings, the following scheme has been 
devised to make the transition 
happier and easier. A day is set 
apart in June when a sort of visiting 
schedule is put into effect. For 
example: a second grade is about 
to be promoted to Grade III. The 
present Grade III issues an invita- 
tion to Grade II to visit them at 
their work. The older pupils then 
proceed to give a sort of review in 
the form of an interesting program 
to show the prospective pupils the 
nice things in store for them. The 
Grade II pupils are then allowed to 
sit in the bigger seats and pretend 
they are already third graders. 
Each grade may thus have a chance 
to entertain and to be visitors as 
well. 


CAROLYN TOWLE 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Wedding 


Write for 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 

100 hand-engraved $10.00 

sets of envelopes 

Engraved $3.50 

loo Visiting Cards $1.00 


1048 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Samples 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ete education for teaching / 56 th 
"dementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ rs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 


tional College of Education 


EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 212-G EVANSTON, ILL. 
KINDERGARTEN 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Three-year course preparing high school grad- 
uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston. Mass. 
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Books In Review 


BuILDING MOoRAELE, 
Nash, Ph. D. 
Co.) $1.00. 


Dr. Nash has written a stimulating 
book which will be an inspiration 
and help to all teachers. He ex- 
plains morale in simple language and 
shows how important it is in our 
daily life and, in turn, how vital to 
the life of our country. Children 
today, more than ever before, need 
to be guided, and this timely con- 
tribution will be invaluable to 
teachers and mothers. 


by Jay B. 
(A. S. Barnes & 


THE TrRuE Story oF Fata, by 
Margaret L. Suckley and Alice 
Dalgliesh. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) $1.75. 


Dog stories are always appealing, 
but one that allows us to share the 
private life of so famous a thorough- 
bred Scottie as Fala, the close friend 
of our President, is indeed a joyous 
and exciting chronicle. From the 
time, when as a puppy, Fala arrived 
at the White House to become the 
close companion of the President, 
he learns to meet every occasion 
with the dignity befitting a puppy 
with such inspiring environment. 
Grown-ups and children alike will 
enjoy reading this story. 


Mr. Totter AND Five BLAck Cats, 
by Eleanor Thomas; profusely 
illustrated by Charlotte Becker. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) $1.50. 


Children will be intrigued with 
this story of a black pussy cat and 
her four black offspring, who led an 
adventurous life from the time they 
embarked on their first journey in a 
bus. Luckily Mr. Totter, the driver, 
and Mr. Baber, the conductor, were 
kindly disposed toward them. From 
their first meeting with these old 
gentlemen things began to happen 
to the five black cats, but as a 
climax they finally arrive at an 
antique shop where they are destined 
to live happily ever after. The 
illustrations by Charlotte Becker 
leave nothing to be desired in their 


portrayal of the humorous 
pathetic situations which arise. 


and 


THeY Live 1n SoutH AMERICA, by 
Alice Dalgliesh; illustrations by 
Katherine Milhous and Frances 
Lichten. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) $1.20. 


An exceptionally well-written 
history-story of South America, 
which should find a welcome place 
in every school library at this time. 
It covers the historical facts and 
high-lights of each country in an 
interesting and absorbing manner. 
The full page pictures and many 
pencil sketches throughout lend an 
atmosphere of true South American 
environment. 


LITTLE FisHEs, by Ida M. 
Mellen; illustrated by Else 
Bostelmann. (Julian Messner, 
Inc.) $2.00. 

Miss Mellen, who was formerly 
chief aquarist of the New York 
aquarium, has presented interesting 
facts of twenty little fishes, species 
which may be seen at the big 
aquarium, in a small pond, at the 
seashore or home aquarium. Au- 
thentic information as to how they 
live, eat, play, work and breed is set 
forth so that children of all ages will 
enjoy reading the book. The illus- 
trations are also authentic and well 
done. 


EASTER CHIMES, selected by Wil- 
helmina Harper; illustrated bv 
Wilfred Jones. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) $2.00. 


As an anthology this book is out- 
standing in that its list of writers 
includes so wide and so diversified a 
group. Hilda Conkling’s delicate 
verse is here; Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s best tales; a touch of allegory 
by Mabel Leigh Hunt; also of real 
credit to the book are such writers 
as Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Miriam 
Clark Potter and others too numer- 
ous to mention. All lovers of worth- 
while stories and poems for children 
will welcome this fine collection. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIOOLE WEST AND and 


BA’ 


UNEXCELLED 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


This will be a big placement year. Write for information. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


Printed Letterpress in U.S. A. 
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